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INTBODUOTOBT NOTE. 



The Portland Daily Advertiser of August 30th, 1862, published 
the following : 

THE POPHAM CELEBRATION. 

Friday, the 29th, was a most delightful day for celebrating the 
Two hundred and fifty-fifth Anniversary of the planting of Pop- 
ham Oniony oil the Kennebec. Some five or six thousand people, 
coming from all parts of the country, assembled at Fort Popham 
on this occasion. In every respect the celebration was a great 



Between eleven and twelve o'clock the ceremonies of commem- 
oration, of erecting the Memorial Stone, commenced, Hon. Charles 
J. Gilraan, of Brunswick, the Marshal of the day, reading the fol- 
lowing brief statement: 

" Two hundred and fifty-five years ago this day, under the auspi- 
ces of a* iioyal charter granted by King .1 sines, there assembled 
on the Peninsula of Sabino, and near to this spot, a party of Eng- 
lishmen, and formed the first civil ProtesUmt government of the 
New World, and by formal occupation and possession, established 
the title of England 'to the continent. Iu the year 1607, in the 
month of August, on the 1 9th day of the month, the Commission 
of George Poplumi fertile Presidency of the new Government was 
read. Cant, l-ialeigh Gilbert, dailies Davies, Richard Seymour, 
the preacher, Oapt. Hie-hard Davies, and Capt. Harlow, were all 



"In commemoration of tins event, the Historical Society of this 
State, corresponding with citizens in different: parts of the State, 
have instituted this celebration, and it is proposed from time to 
time, in the valley of the Sagadahoc,. on the Peninsula of Sabino, 
to recall and to illustrate events of the past, and by this and fu- 
ture celebrations to assign to .Maine her time historic position. On 
this spot, under the direction of the distinguished Chief of the 
Bureau of Engineers, and his accomplished assistants, a fort is in 
process of construction. In compliance with a petition of John 
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A. Poor and Iteuel Williams, dated Washington, November 1 fitli, 
18fj], Simon Cameron, then Secretary of War, by the advice of 
Gen. Totten, determined to associate this fort with the name of 
Popham and the history of bis c'olony. 

"In order that the record of events which hsivc transpired may 
be made still more vivid and impressive, it 1ms been thought, lit 
and proper to insert in a wall of the fort a memorial stone. The 
President ofthe Historical Society, the President of Bowdoin 
College, the representative of the government of the Stale, the 
representative of the government of the United States, and the 
Grand .Masonic .Lodge- of Maine, io tlie disposition and ad-'n^ren.ii',- 
of this stone will participate. Before the corn men cement of these 
interesting exercises, lot us imitate the example of those who stood 
here two hundred and fifty- live years ago this day. As the Rev. 
Richard Seymour, Chaplain of the Colony, was invited to perform 
acts of religious worship, then, so now do i invite .Eight liev. 
I'.idiop Thirgess, liishop of the Diocese of Maine, to perform re 
iigious- worship, according to the ceremonial of the Episcopal 
Church of that day." 

Then followed the impressive services of the Episcopal Church, 
Wight Rev. Bishop linrgess officiating-, such religious services as 
the Popham colonists used, upon their first landing. A brief his- 
torical statement was' next read by William Willis, President of 
the Maine I listorical Society. "President Woods, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Chairman of the Standing Committee of the Maine Histori- 
cal Society, next solicited the consent of the State and of the 
United States to permit the erection of the. "Memorial Stone. Hon. 
Abner Cohuru responded for the Slate, Capt. T. L. Casey, of the 
U. S. Engineers, lor 1. lie U oiled States. The erection of ^je Me- 
morial Stone was then completed with Masonic ceremonies by the 
Grand Lodge of Maine, J. H. Drummond, Grand Master. 

Following these ceremonies, which had been interspersed with 
appropriate music by Popponburg's Band, of the 17th Regular 
Infantry, came the Oration by John A. Poor, 



The Address of Mr. Poor, as now pah'ished, contains the para- 
graphs which were omitted for want of time, at the Celebration. , 
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ADDRESS. 



We commemorate to-day the great event of American 
history. We are assembled on the spot that witnessed 
the first formal act of possession of New-England, by a 
British colony, nnder the authority of a Royal Charter. 
We have come here, on the two hundred and fifty-fifth 
anniversary of that event, to rejoice in the manifold 
blessings that have flowed to ns from that act, — to 
place on record a testimonial of our appreciation of the 
value of that day's work, — and to transmit to future 
generations, an expression of our regard for the illustri- 
ous men who laid the foundation of England's title to 
the Continent, and gave a new direction to the history 
of the world. 

We meet under circumstances of deep and peculiar 
interest. The waters of the same broad Sagadahoc,* 
move onward in their majestic course to the ocean ; the 
green summit of the beautiful Seguin still lifts itself in 
the distance — 'Standing sentinel and breakwater to 
heat back the swelling surges of the sea; the flashing 
foam of the Atlantic still washes the -rocky shores of the 
Peninsula of Sabino, and the secure anchorage of this 
open bay receives the tempest-tost bark, as on the 
day that the " Gift of God," the gallant flyboat of 
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George Popham, helped into port Raleigh Gilbert's 
good ship " Mary and John," freighted with the hopes 
of a new empire. Behind us rises the green summit of 
yonder mount, around whose sides soon clustered the 
habitations of the intrepid Pophata and Ms devoted 
companions ; and the same rooky rampart that then 
encircled this proud bay, stands unmoved amid the 
changes of two hundred and fifty-five years. All ehe 
is changed. The white sails of many a gallant ship 
now cover this broad expanse of water; a towering 
light-house rises high above the summit of Seguin, 
throwing the rays of its Fresnel lens far out into the 
darkness, and along these rocky shores ; habitations of 
men dot every point of the surrounding landscape, 
while the stout steamer, unlike the ship of olden time, 
gladly encounters the rude waves of the ocean. 

"Against the wind, and against the tide, 
Still steady, with an upright keel." * 

Bat the heart of man has changed less than all, in these 
two hundred and fifty-five years. It still bows submis- 
sive to Almighty God, and lifts its voice in prayer and 
praise, as when in the solemn service of his ritual 
their pious preacher uttered these memorable words : 

"At what time soever a sinner doth repent him of 
his sins from the bottom of his heart, I will blot all his 
wickedness out of my remembrance, saith the Lord." 

" I will go to my Father, and say to him, Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and against thee : I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son."f 

.All this was permanent and enduring. The same 
duty and the same dependence upon God, as then, are 
upon us all. We seem to see before us the faithful 

* For description of the loralickis alluded to, see .Note A, in the Appendix. 
{ Kiivj; James's I. [la rgy of 1604. 
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.Richard Seymour,* clad in the habiliments of the 
priesthood, as we hear the same accents of prayer and 
praise that he nttered, — when, before him knelt the faith- 
ful Popham and his hardy comrades, whose deep re- 
sponses were borne upward to the mercy-seat. We lis- 
ten to-day to the same strains of music, and to the 
same lessons, that first burst forth from human lips, on 
the shores of this great continent ! That same sense of 
sinfulness that then found utterance in the language of 
the liturgy, finds expression in our hearts to-day ; and 
may it please the Father of mercies so to mould all 
hearts, that these words of penitential confession shall 
find willing utterance from all lips, and these words of 
prayer and praise, raised in devout aspiration from all 
hearts, be continued from generation to generation 
through all time, till there shall be one fold and one 
Shepherd, and this mortal reach immortality at the 
final consummation of all things. 

The greatness of an event is to be measured by the 
influence it exerts over the destinies of mankind. Acts 
'of sublime moral grandeur, essential to the education 
of the race, may surpass in real magnitude the most 
brilliant achievements of material success, and the 
silent eloquence of truth, do more to conquer the fierce 
spirit of war, than the most imposing triumphs of war- 
like ambition. The ignominious execution of the 
Teacher of our Religion, in a remote and obscure pro- 
vince of the Roman Empire, was an event of so little 
interest at the time, as to be overlooked by the great 
writers of Roman history. The rise of the Christian 
sect in Judea, was noticed by the younger Pliny in his 
letter to the Emperor Trajan within the next hun- 

* Who was Richard Sejmour ? See sketch of him by Bishop Burgess, Appen- 
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dred' years;* but no human vision could then have 
foreseen, that their despised doctrines, would, within 
the next few hundred years, have become enthroned in 
the home of the Csesars, and give law to the civilized 
world. 

"When "Hannibal led his disciplined troops from the 
shores of Africa, through the perilous passes of the 
Pyrenees and across the Alps, into Italy, and slew 
more in number of the Roman youth, than the entire 
force of his army, we instinctively honor this sublime 
exhibition of martial genius and energy. When at 
last he failed to conquer Rome, only from the lack of 
succor from his own countrymen, whose jealousy of his 
success destroyed their country, we respect that indig- 
nant sense of justice that bequeathed his bones to a 
foreign resting-place, lest his unworthy countrymen 
should in after-times be honored, by the homage done 
to his remains. We weep at every fresh recital of the 
splendor of his achievements, and the magnitude of his 
misfortunes, however much we may value the superior 
civilization of the Roman people over that of the Car- 
i h.'iginians, as we reflect that the history of future times 
hung suspended, on the issue of that campaign. We 
are willing to rejoice, that at last his ungrateful nation 
was blotted from the earth, and Carthage lives Only as 
a dishonor to history, while his name stands foremost, 
among warriors and heroes. 

When the brave and accomplished Champlain re- 
turned to France after an absence of three and a half 
yeai's in Acadia, + having explored all these shores, and . 
given them the names they now bear, and placed the 

•lab. x. Epistle 99, j.i>. 107. 

| Uhim plain, whh !>«Jli;i-;s-j.iuUiis li^i™.;..-', s;vi\:il fro;;, SI. V.::V: Uarvh IV, ln:-l, 
in two -hi;>.<. Tliey returned to St. Main Sep ttaniMT i?. Mm. Hc--f Poor's Vindieii- 
■. tiou of Gorges, am] t!ic unthorir.ies there died. p. SO, et seq. 
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symbols of the authority of his sovereign, from Cape 
Breton to Cape Cod, confidently anticipating' the future 
greatness of his race and nation in this their secure 
home in the finest portion of the new world, he found 
that the charter granted to De Monts under which lie 
held and occupied the country, had been revoked,* 
and that the most hopeful plan of empire ever revealed 
to human eyes, had been marred if not destroyed. 
"With generous valor he sought a new home amid the 
snows of the St. Lawrence, and in 1608 planted the 
flag and the power of France, upon the shores of that 
mighty riv«r, where his bones now lie, in the midst of 
the race lie there planted. But the folly of the great 
King Henry of Navarre, could not be overcome by 
any heroism on his part, for the stronger foothold of Sir 
Fordinando Gorges had meanwhile been planted on the 
shores of this open sea, from Sagadahoc to Plymouth, and 
the flag of France was compelled to withdraw across 
the Sagadahoc, never more to return thither after 
1607, and finally lay in the dust before that cross of 
St. George, which first floated from the rocky ram- 
parts of Quebec on the 18th of September, 1759,+ 
and the power of France was swept from the continent 
forever. But all hearts instinctively" honor the im. 
mortal Champlain. The sympathy of all generous 
minds ever flows forth, at the utterance of his name, 
His monument still exists, in sight of an admiring 
posterity, more enduring than this stone we have this 
day raised in honor of another, and it shall forever 
remain in perpetual beauty, while the waters from the 
lofty summits of the Adirondac, mingling with those- 

« Ohnmplain'B Voyages, p. 44, 4ft, 90, (ed. 1032.) L'Escarbot, p: 619). 2d 
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of the Green Mountains, shall fill the deep ] 
of the Lake, that "bears the honored name, ( 
lain!* 

Our duty to-day calls us to honor another, and a 
greater than Champlain ; not greater in purpose, but 
in the results he achieved for humanity and liis race. 
and more entitled to our sympathy from the blowings 
we owe to his labors, — the man that gave North- 
America to his nation, aud died without even the poor 
reward that followed his great rival. 

That colossal empire which Champlain planted on 
the St. Lawrence, and watched over- till the close of 
his life,f which eventually held four fifths of the con- 
tinent, was unable to regain its possession on these At- 
lantic shores, and from this cause alone, it finally fell 
beneath the power and sagacity of England's greatest 
war minister, Pitt, who gave to the heroic Wolfe, in 
his youthful prime, the noblest opportunity for fame 
that has yet fallen to a leader of -armies. But the hero 
who gave the continent to England, was neither Pitt 
nor Wolfe, but another and greater than either, the 
illustrious and sagacious Knight, whose manly daring 
and persevering energy, upheld the drooping cause of 
colonization in its darkest hours, against individual 
jealousy and Parliamentaiy injustice ; and saw, like 
Israel's great law-giver, from the top of the mountain, 
the goodly land that his countrymen should afterwards 
possess, though he was not allowed to enter it.| All 
honor, this day, to Sir Ferdinando Gorges. His praise 
is proclaimed by Puritan voices, after more than two 
hundred years of unjust reproach. His monument 

* See Mrs. Sigouriiey's charming Sonnet to (.'hump bin, in Nolo O of the Ap- 
pendix. 

\ ChmiiulaiiL iVeil in ■.In: (lUi'kirw ol' iho rinrios 01' the oiiioa oi 1 (icr.'Oir.ur-Ge-iv 
oral of Canada, nt (indi.-.v, Dix. iiSt-b,. 1036. 

% See Poor's Vindication of Gorges, p. 80, and note. 
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stands proudly erect among the nations, in that consti- 
tutional government of these United States which, sheds 
blessings on the world.* His name, once perpetuated 
m our annals, was stricken from the records of the 
State, and no city, or town, or lake, or river, allowed 
to bear it to future times. But a returning sense of 
justice marks the American character, and two hundred 
years after his death it is heard once more in honorable 
renowa.f Busy hands, guided by consummate skill, 
are now shaping into beauty and order, a work of en- 
during strength and national defense, that does honor 
to his name, and rising in sight of our chief commer- 
cial city, more beautiful in situation than any that 
graces the JEgean coast, or smiles from the Adriatic 
shore — the metropolis, too, of his ancient " Province of 
—proclaims, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Father of 
colonization in A.merica.% And in after-times, 

•Gorges foresaw and predicted rim independence of the colonies of Norfli- 
Ameriua,' of the Ibkis-h crown, iiiicfo .Variation, p. SI, vol. ii. Maine Ilisr, Col!., 
nJsn Poor's Vindication, p. 83. 

+ Gorges died in 1847. On flic (ith of SentC'iiber, IRIS, the Hon. Ccmijc 
Folsom, of ^O'.v-Y'ork, in an address* keforc l/.o .M.srme il^loiieit Society, brongut 
his claims to the public notice. See vol. ii. Maine I-Iisl. Collections, p. 1. 

% I'oiiT Goisoks.— The new l'ortin Porthind ifarhor, creeled by r.iie b'nited States 
Government, on Hog Idand Ledee, lias hoen named by the Secretary of War, 
I-'okt Gorged, in honor of Sir Fcrcj"smi...o Corires, " '.he original proprietor of the- 
Province of Mayne and the Father of English Col o rib; si ti on hi America." 

In November hint a petition was presented to the Secretary of War, as follows. 
namely: 

To the Hon, .Ions It. p-.ovn. S:-:;.mK"Ain' of War; 

Tin; uiidei^nf'il, i-LlLki-iiH of .V[:iii:c. vespes-liY.I!;, ask, Ibat 1.1 .e ncn' lb- 1 now !if in, 1 ; 
erected in Portland Harbor by the UniLcd fcik'i Government, may be named i-Viht 
Gokci:s, in lionor of Sir Ferdinands) Gorges, '■ the original proprietor of the Pro- 
vince of Msiytse. and the Fsd.ier of (■bluish Colonisation in America." 
And as in duty bound will ever pray. 

■■'■'■ John. A. Poor, Jed'h JcveU, 

Ashur Ware, Samuel Frsscndoii, 

Charles Q. Ckpp, Joshua Dunn, 
Samuel I'. Shaw, E. H, Elwell, 

Henry Willis, Moses Macoo.a ■;]. 

Oliver Ccrrish, Jaboz C.Woodmsin, 

A. W. H. Clapp, Thomas H. Talfeot, 
John M. Adams, Charles A. Lord, 

and others. 
s transmitted 
notion of the 



ffm. Willis, 


Ether Shepley, 


Join: ll.sssey, 


George Erans, 


S.mv.iol Jordan, 


Geo. P. Emery, 


X: lieerinjf. 


H. I, Robinson, 


Wm. P. Preble, 
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Manas&jh. H. Smith 


, John Seal, 
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when his race shall become not only masters of the 
continent, but of the earth, and his mother tongue the 
universal language, History shall perpetuate the deeds 
of his genius, and Song shall make his name immortal.* 

The question, that the European nations were called 
upon, to solve, at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, was, who should hereafter occupy and possess, 
the broad belt of the temperate zone of the New World, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific seas. All previous 
explorations were preliminary efforts towards this one 
great object, but the question remained open and un- 
decided. The voyages of the Northmen to these shores, 
interesting to the curious, are of no historic value, 
because, not con.Hec.aed with the colonization of the 
country — unless it shall hereafter appear that Colum- 
bus obtained from them information, as to the extent of 
the "Western Ocean. At the time of discovery by 
Columbus, the only races inhabiting the New World, 
north of Mexico, were tribes of wandering savages, in- 
capable of accepting or acquiring habits of civilized 
life. An extinct race, had left their mounds in the 
West, and their deposits of oyster-beds along the shores 
of the Atlantic, and passed from traditionary story. 

The adventurous Magellan in 1520 proved, by the 
first voyage round the world, the extent of the new 
continent, and in 1579, Sir Francis Drake, the first Eng- 
lishman that circumnavigated the globe, in that daring 

The Eon. John Apple ld:i, As.ii-tanl Suu:?l irv of .Slut.:-, im-.-r-msted himself in the 

■ Washington, April 2d, 1SS0., 
Vert Hear Sie ; I am rauuh obliged for your unco of r'iia date. ■ ■ ■ 
You rony say 'to yocr ocvri-^ioinii:!!'. iu llaint, tiint tlio Secretary of War has 
ovciorcil the fortirtcutioii i'.e rei'ovs r.o r.o !...>. natnuil ."Port Gorges." 

Yours, very truly, W, R. Dbmkabd. 

Hon. John Arrr.Kior,"", Assl. Stu'v of State. 

—Portland Afhvrlhtr ol' April 10th, ISBO. 

* Seo in Note C, in Anpunili.iL, Mrs. Siijomricy's fidmiruUi; Vovm on Gorges, 
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voyage /which, excited the admiration of his country- 
men, gave the name of New-England to the Pacific 
shores of the continent, which name Captain John 
Smith »fi ervrards, to strengthen the title to the country. 
affixed to the Atlantic slope.* But till the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, North- America, north of Flori- 
da, remained unpeopled by Europeans. The Spaniard*, 
the Portuguese, the French, the Dutch, and the English, 
had all made voyages of discovery, and laid claims to 
the country.' As early as 1542, it was parceled off to 
the tlrree powers first named ; Florida, belonging to 
Spain, extending as far north as the thirty-third 
parallel of latitude; Verrazzan, or New-France, from 
the thirty-third to the fiftieth parallel; and Terra 
Corterealis, northward to the Polar Ocean, thus 
named in honor of Gaspar Cortereal, a Portu- 
guese, who explored the coast in the year 1500. 
The Spaniards were in pursuit of mines of gold and 
silver, the Portuguese inquest of slaves, and the French 
with hopes of profit in the fur trade, and crude but 
indefinite ideas of colonization. 

Spain and Portugal originally claimed the New 
World by grant from the Pope.f England, practically 
abandoning all claim from the discoveries of Cabot" on 
the Atlantic, and Drake on the Pacific coasts, laid down, 
in 1580, the broad doctrine, that prescription without 
occupation was of no avail ; that possession of the 
country was essential to the maintenance of title. Pre- 
scrvpHo sine possessions, Tiaud vaieat.% 

Before this time, the attention of England had been 
turned to the northern parts of America, with a view 
to colonization. As early as March 22, 1574, the Queen 

* John Smith's Description of New England, vol. ii. p. 2, Force's Tracts. Mass. 
Historical Coll. 3d series, vol. vi. p. 104. 
I Bull of Pope Alexander VI. 1498. 

j Oiui-Kiijii's E;iz. Ain;:dc;. 13 Hi;. F.,v. I'.tiir's Vindication of Gorges, p. 9. 
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bad been petitioned to allow of the discovery of lands 
in America "fatally reserved to England, and for the 
honor of Her Majesty?* Sir Humphrey Gilbert's 
charter "for planting our people in America," was 
granted by Elizabeth, June 11, 1578, and in 1580 
John Walker and his companions had discovered a 
silver mine in Norumbega. The explorations of 
Andrew Thevett, of John Barros, and John Walker, 
alluded to in the papers recently discovered in the 
British State Paper Office, under date of 1580, we find 
nowhere else recorded. The possession of New- 
foundland by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, was abandoned 
on his loss at sea, and it was not till 1 584, that the first 
charter to Sir Walter ltaleigh was issued, by Elizabeth. 
Ealiuiih named the country Virginia, in honor of his 
Queen. Of the two colonies sent out by him, one re- 
turned, the other perished in the country, leaving no 
trace of its history and no record of its melancholy 
fate.f Thus, at the period of Elizabeth's death, in 
1603, England had not a colonial possession on the 
globe. 

Sir Richard Whitbourne had made voyages to New- 
foundland in his own ship in 15884 and in 1600 there 
was a proposition to the Queen for planting a colony in 
tits North-west- of America,§ in which can be unmistak- 
ably traced the agency of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who 
it now appears was also concerned in the voyage of 
Gosnold in 1602, of Pring in 1603, and of George Wey- 
mouth in 1605, the earliest ones of which we have any 
authentic record, j That eloquent passage in Gorges' 
Brief e Narration, in which he gives " the reasons and 



f Colonial Suite Piipovs. L-ilitcd by Soinslrary, "vol. i. page 1, 
;■ .Umiciul'r.'.J .(I.islorY, vol. i. pp. 102, 107. 
% Calendar of Col. tiWe P-j^rs, vol. i p. 82. 

JJSw iliis piipcir in full in Poor'n Yi:ilii.:i,:ii:.ri oT Gt.rfjps, Appendix 
(See Gorges' letter to Cliallous. Poor's Vindication, p. 34. 
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the means of renewing the undertaking of Plantations 
in America," deserves our highest praise ; and it excites 
feelings of the warmest gratitude toward him, for it is 
a modest and touching statement, of his own heroic 
efforts, in the cause of American colonization.* 

But the Hollanders and the French were equally 
aroused to the importance, and inflamed with the pur- 
pose, of seizing upon these shores. The vast wealth of 
the Dutch, their great commercial success prior to this 
time in both the East and West-Indies, gave them the 
advantage. Champlain, with greater knowledge of 
North-America than any of his rivals, had accompanied 
Pont Grave to the St. Lawrence, by direction of the 
King, in 1603, when, on his return to France, he found 
Acadia granted to De Monts, a Protestant, and a mem- 
ber of the King's household, under date of November 
eighth, 1603, extending across the continent, between 
the fortieth and forty-sixth degrees of north latitude.! 

In the spring of 1604, De Monts, accompanied by 
Champlain, Pont Grave., Poutrincourt, and the learned 
and accomplished, historian L'Esearbot, sailed from 
Dieppe for the occupation of the New Woexd. They 
planted their colony at St. Croix, within the limits of 
our own State, in 1604,$ and in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1605, explored the coast under the lead of 
Champlain, from Campseau to Cape Malabar, twelve 
miles south of Cape Cod, "searching to the bottom of 
the bays," the same year that Weymouth explored this 
most excellent and beneficial river of Sagadahoc. To 
make sure of the country, Champlain, Cliampdore and 
L'Esearbot remained three and a half years, Wishing, 
trading with the natives, and occupying at Boston, Pis- 

* Gorges' Briefe Narration, p. 16. 

+ L'Eacartiot, p. <l:i2, 2,1 trtiiiim. 1012. 

fScu Poor's ViiiJic-arion of fiovg'.ss. p. 23, note. 
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cadouet, (Piscataqua,) Marchm, (Portland.) Koskebee, 
(Casco Bay,) Kinnibcqui, (Keimebee,) Pentagoefc, (Pe- 
nobscot,) and all east, to Campseau and ,Cape Bre- 
ton. Returning to Prance in 1607, they found the 
charter of De Monts revoked,* on account of the jeal- 
ousy of his rivals, and a small indemity from the King 
their only reward, for these four years of sacrifice and 
unremitting toil. This shortsightedness of the great 
Henry of Navarre, cost France the dominion of the New 
World. For on the return of "Weymouth to Plymouth, 
in 1605, with five savages from Pemaquid,. Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges gathered from them full particulars of 
this whole region, its harbors, rivers, natural character- 
istics and features, its people and mode of government. f 
Associating with himself the Earl of Southampton, £ 
Gorge.?, relying upon these circumstances as a means of 
inflaming the imagination of his countrymen, petitioned 
the King for a charter,§ which he obtained, under date 
of April tenth, 1606, | granting to George Popham, and 
seven others, the continent of North- America, from the 
thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth degrees of north latitude, 
extending one hundred miles into the mainland, and 
including all islands of the sea within one; hundred 
miles of the shore. This charter is the basis on which 
rests the title of our race to the New World. It pro- 
vided for a local government at home, intrusted to a 

*L'Eeearbot, p. 4G0, 2d edition. 16V2. Chnmphuo., pp. U, IB, 99. 

{Gorges' lliicfi! Narmtion. Maine llif-L. Coll. vn|. if p. 19. 
Henry Wriothesley. .Karl of Southampton, t-lio L"riomi and patron of Slialt- 
~:H:;i.r o. n-ns tbe third earl oi' iliac, name, mill grandson of Thomas Wrieiiiiosliiy, (.on! 
riigli Chancellor of En-laud, LLiL.lt. t .lid ward VI. fri'Jti:il :i peer I'elnnan' Sis- 
ieenth. .I.")1V, lis' (iicd in I.m'.i. His son Henry, was Lord 'irca-ao-ei'. and sir.iiid- 
la.i.ber ■:■■' fully liaolie: linssel). His pjit.im. of nobility iv.n i!.-i-!!i.i:,l Il>i- i.jl I ■ ■ : I , u;-.d;v 
Kf/abmh, ijiio restored by .lames in Hil'S. Tlu; third eiirl, Treasurer oin.: Vi.- 
irinia Company, a.nd tlit» patron of letters a::d of Ameriea.ti colonisation, died in 
rommand uf m Knglish roginumt, in the Dutch service, i" the ftetfai'.Jnus, in 
Kill. The fourth curl died 'in ISliT, end the title beeiiuie extinct . 

ijKt.rusln.'y's 'J.'ravailc into V'wiciia, p. 161. 

]See tbia charter in full in 1'nor's Vindication of Gorges. Appendix. 
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Council of Thirteen, with two companies, one of North, 
and the other of South- Virginia, for carrying into exe- 
cution the plana of colonization in the country.* The 
venerable Sir John Popham,f Chief-Justice of England 
by the appointment of Elizabeth, a man of vast wealth 
and influence, became the patron of the Company ; and 
his son, Sir Francis Popham, was appointed by the 
King, with Sir Ferdinando Gorges, one of the Council 
of Thirteen, under whom, as the Council of Virginia, 
the work of colonization was to be carried forward.^ 
From the great fame of Chief-Justice Popham, and his 
interest in the matter, the colony sent by the North- 
Virginia Company was popularly known as Popham's 
Colony, though his name was not in the charter, or in- 
cluded among the Council. " The planting of New- 
England in the North, was by Chief-Justice Popham," 
said the Scotch adventurers, in their address to the 
King. September ninth, 1630, recently brought to our 
notice from the British State Paper Office.§ In a work 
entitled ^Encouragement to Colonies, by William Alex- 
ander, Knight, in 1625, he says: "Sir John Popham 

"The Council of VriiiiiNi.i, appointed by Kln;v, .['ninr's, November twentieth, 
!ilN:'i. colL-f-led oi'/ci Mi',':-! n pcisill.s ill- lead .if 1 1 I il 'JO r .. Their lianiOs are yivcii ;i[ 
u subsequent note. 

t Sir John Popham was hoea a'. H-.;ii:.sv/r,:t'.!, meir W. Ui!i<rro::, in ^:iiiici>olsh:ro. 
in 1581. Ho waa at Oxford in 1 fi>7. becmiui (ii^inimhihed nr the. oar i:i I GM'i ; 
\t\i-i made Sergeant at Law, and Solicitor General, June tivc:]lv-»i.xil), 1379. Il<: 
was Speaker of the Commons in I5SI ; beea.me A'.tor^ey-i.'iorici-a: June iir,-.i, If.M . 
lie iviiH k:di;hteil 1 3 : i J. ; nude Ghicf-.hi;:ico of r.ko Qui-i'ira bench .Tune ei;:h:k. 
1592. Hs iiHsistinl lit km- James's eoroiiulion in IDOS. September Mb and distil, 
luOl, Kir-.fr .la.miii m.\ the (ineen reere entertained at I.i;tleeote, die resilience of 
tin.! ('mef-.jii-l.ice. lie was Die r.chesr lavyor of hi- r.im.!. having an in-line of 
ten thousand pounds per year. He died June first, lii07, and was buried lit Well- 
ington. 

His eldesl son was Sn: 1'ianeis Popham, imo-e e:lilc:=* son, John Popham, married 
June twenty-tii- i. li-2;, llary. only dmi-iiier of Selni-liiin llnrvey, at Sioke New- 
iiiirlon, tv.it had no children. The fumi.ly of the Obid- Justice it 



The fact of liis appointment as Ohicf Justice !.y F.liiihclh, in the hirer years of 
he- life, prnvoj iiiui to have been a great law ye v. f]:i/.;ibeth appointed the ablest 
incii she could find to public oflico. ' . 

J See this charter h; full in Poor's Vindication. Appendix. 

g Ttiis paper is now- printed for the Erst time in the appendix to Poor's Vindica- 
tion of Gorges. 

2 
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sent the first colony that went, of purpose to inhabit 
there near to Sagadahoc."* But until the comparative- 
ly recent publication of Strachey, tlie history of this col- 
ony was almost unknown. Two unsuccessful attempts 
at planting a colony were made in 1606.+ 

On the thirty-first of May, 1607, the first colony to 
New-England sailed from Plymouth for the Sagadahoc. 
in two ships — one called the " Grift of God," whereof 
George Popham, brother of the Chief-Justice,]' was 
commander ; and the other, the " Mary and John," com- 
manded by Ilaloigh Gilbert — on board which ships- 
were one hundred and twenty persons, for planters. 
They came to anchor under an island, supposed to be 
Monhegan, the thirty-first of July. After exploring 
the coast and islands, on Sunday, the ninth of August, 
1607, they landed on an island they called St. George, 
where they heard a sermon, delivered unto them by Mr. 
Seymour, their preacher, and so returned aboard again. 
On the fifteenth of August they anchored under Seguin, 
and on that day the " Gift of God " got into the river 
of Sagadahoc. On the sixteenth, after a severe storm, 
both .ships got safely in, and came to anchor. On the 
seventeenth, in two boats, they sailed up the river — 
Captain Popham in his pinnace, with thirty poison?, 
and Captain Gilbert. in his long-boat, with eighteen 
persons, and " found it a very gallant river ; many good 
islands therein, and many branches of other small rivers 
falling into it," and returned. On the "eighteenth, they 
all went ashore, and there made choice of a place for 
their plantation, at the mouth or entry of the river, on 

*A copy of this ran; \rari ir i:; t'no pussc-ssion or C.e.w. TV tor Force, of Washing, 
con City. 

J See Poor's Vindication, pp. 38, 39. 
Note by R. II. Major.' oihl«t u\ StViioVv'? 'I'visvuilc Into Yh«ii-.h, p. '21. V"b- 
li.-ht-.I by tin; Ilnkiuyf, fconiiT-y— ,,;„'. uf the volumes of its soi-k-;. _llul:l..iird'- His- 
tory of Slussacliuserts Hay, p. 10. 
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the west side, (for the river bendeth itself towards the 
nor-east and by east,) being almost an island, of good 
bigness, in a province called by the Indiana, ' Sabino' — 
so called of a Sagamo, or chief commander, under the 
grand bashaba." On the nineteenth, they all went 
ashore where they had made choice of their planta- 
tion, and where they had a sermon delivered unto them 
by their preacher, and after the sermon, the President's 
commission was read, with the patent,* and the laws to 
be observed and feeptf 

''* liy the oriermal charter, the company had the right Id sell hinds, ivo:k (nines, 
coin money, transport thither colonists, espcl |jy force nil intruders, raise a reve- 
nue l.y imposts, carry out good? ii '' 1 ' ,;:f * li!lr V ,(> r ' : -' ''I'tr.vn, - 1 '" seven years, v-.ir.li 
a denization of all persons born or residing in the country. 

i Aeoiisiitimnt code of liuvs iviis! prepared, j'ld signed by Kins James, in accord- 
ance wir.ii the provision Id this effect sen forth in the sevcnih section of the charier 
of April tenth, 1B08. Z-wJ' t O/wtfr.? <;/ l.h< Old F.nylkk Colonies, p. -1, 

This constituent cede is contained in two nccihiances, or articles of instructions, 
from the King, namely : 

I. Ordinance dale;! ^ovciceei lv.'i.nicie:!i, I COil, appointing 

Sir William Wade, Thomas Warr, Esq., Sir Henry Montague, 

Hir Waller (.'ope, Thomas James, Esq., John Doddridge, Esq.. 

Sir Francis \Pophain, Sii Ferdinando Gorges, John Eldred, Esq.., 

Sir John Trevor, Sir George More, James Bagg, Esq., 

Sir William Komney, Sir Thomas Smith, 

as the Council of Virginia, 
'['his ordinance provided that 

1. Each colony may elect a^sccia'.os 1 , and annnady elect a President for one 
year; and ;>""si.i.-.i- or ccLin-idois :\r: llie same time. 

2. The Chrisriau religion shall !ie preached and oesevved as established in tbe 
■■Oiihn of jingland. 

3. Lands shall descend to heirs as provided by law in England. 

i. Trial by jury of twelve men, in all eriininal cases. Tumults, rebellion, con- 
spiracy, mutiny and sedition, murder, nianslaug'iiT.er, iueesf, -ape and adultery, 
only, are capital offences, 

6. In civil cause-, the I'lv-sidon: and Coaneil slinll determine. They may pun- 
LiU excesses in di uiiAenness, vnsvaaey, etc. 

6. All pro tin ee, or coeds-imported, to lie stored in the niagj'/.ine of the tlompauy, 
7 Tlioy shah clecr. a clerk and Ireisine:, o: cape-merchant, 
S. May make laws necdlul and propoc, ■■v>,.x">in„l -n'/i ih: Jam nf England 
■!. Indians to be civilized and taught the Christian religion. 

10. All oi fen dor- to lie tried in the colony. 

11. Oath of obedience to be taken. 

j'2. Keeords of nil procceuegs and judgments fully scr :'n:dk and preserved, im- 
plving a light, of appeal. In ail criminal eases, magistrates to suspinid sentence 
til'S nppo-tunity of pardon is had hy the king. 

These were the laws " to tie observed and kept." 

( Sea Poor's Vindication of Gorges. Appendix.) 

II. Ordinance, dated March 9tb, 1607. 

On the reo»u emendation, or nomination, of '.he .SuniJi'-m company, the. following 
additional members of the Council of Virginia vcre appointed, namely: 
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" George Popham, gent., was nominated President. 
Captain Tt;il.eigli Gilbert, James Davies, Richard Sey- 
mour, Preacher, Captain Richard Davies, Captain Har- 
lowe, "were all sworn assistants ; and so they returned 
back again."* 

Thus commenced the first occupation and settlement 
of New-England. 

On a careful examination of this patent of King 
James, and of the articles, instructions and orders by 
him set down for the government of these colonies, 
we are struck with the sagacity and statesmanship 
every where evinced by the monarch. He rose 
superior to the notions of his times, reduced the 
number of capital offences to ten, and declared none 
should be capital but the more gross of political, and 
the more heinous of moral crimes. He gave them all 
the liberties they could desire. 

In the subsequent charters for Virginia and New- 
England, the same broad principles of self-govern- 
ment were in the main reenacted. 

In the contests with the King and Parliament of 
England, one hundred and fifty years later, the colo- 

,Sir Thomas Chilli oner, Kt., Sir George Kipping, Kl., Hir Kiiiv'ii Minkilbounie, Kt , 
Sir Henry KeTJl, Ki., Sir Thomas Rone, kt., Sir Thomas Smith, Kt,, 

Sir Knbert Mansfield., Ki., Sir Fnike Grevil, Kl.. Sir llobert Croft, Kt., 

Sir Uanriee Berkeley, Kt., Sir Jr.lni Seen, K: . Sir Edward Sntidvs, Kt., 

Sir T'i!):n:i~i Hoi en >:'.'„ Ki., Sir Oliver Cromwell, Kt., Sir An-.li.jnv Palmer. 
Sir Robert Kelligrew, Kt, 

On the recommendation or iioinitiii1.it):: of the A'.:r!Ji.rm Colony, t'ie I'ollowin;; 
additional members of tin; Council of Virginia were appointed: 
Sir Edw'd Hungei'fonl, Kt.,Sir diehard Hawkins, Kt., Bernard Greenville, Esq., 

Sir John Ma'.leil, Ki., t~:r Uartliolc .■« Mkeiie'.I.Kt., Howard Itogers, Esq., 

Sir -kilm Gilbert, Kl.,* Edward Seamour, Esq., Iter. Maifueiv Suloiifl', J.). [>. 

Sir Thomas Freake, Kt., 

These apiioiii Intents de the Co.meil of Vii-^iniit to r:ms:s; of forty i::: : te:id a: 

thirteen. There was ;i fmiiier pn>i isio-i rhat ''any [.ivelvc of them, nt I rust I'or tl.e 
time being, whereof si^ tit leant to lie meinbevs ot cue of the said eo'oiiics, ami six 
ir.ore j:. least to lie m ember.- of the other oniony,'' "shall have power to choose offi- 
cers, call meetings," ete. (See 1'oor'F Vimiiri'tior. of Gorges. Appendix.) 

" Straohey, p. SO!, Maine liist. Cull. vol. iii. . 
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nists only demanded their ancient rights, as subjects of 
the British crown. From August 19, 0. S., 1607, the title 
of England to the new world was maintained. At this 
place they opened a friendly trade with the natives, 
put up houses and "built a small vessel, during the 
autumn and winter. 

Richard Bloonie, in his History of the Present State 
of the Territories in America, printed in London 1687, 
says: 

"In the year 1607, Sir John Popham and others 
settled a plantation at the mouth of the river Saga- 
dahoc. But Capt. James Davis chose a small place, 
almost an Island, to sit down in, when, having heard 
a sermon, read the patent and laws ; and after he 
had built a fort, sailed further up the river. They 
call the fort St. George, Capt. George Popham being 
President; and the people (savages) seemed to be 
much affected with our men's devotion, and would say 
King James is a good King, and his God a good 
God ; but our God, Tanto, is a naughty God. 

" In January, in the space of seven hours, they had 
thunder, lightning, rain, frost and snow all in very 
great abundance." 

On the 5th of February, 1608, George Popham 
died,* and his remains were deposited within the wall 
of his fort, which was named Fort St. George. 

It is well known that the Popham Colony, or a por- 
tion of them, returned to England in 1608, with the 
ship they had built on this peninsula, the first speci- 
men of naval architecture constructed on this continent, 
named the " Virginia of Sagadahoc.' 1 

But this possession of the Popham Colony proved 

S ; Bvodlieod's nititory of New- York, 
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sufficient to establish the title. The revocation of 
the charter to De Monts gave priority to the grant of 
King James, covering the same territory, and this 
formal act of possession was ever after upheld, by an 
;t. portion of the title by Gorges. It was sufficient, 
effectually, to hold the country against the French and 
Spaniards alike. * "When Argall, in 1613, destroyed 
the French settlement at Mount Desert, f the French 
Minister demanded satisfaction at the hands of the 
British nation. J But no notice was taken of this 

"The Spaniel Socratiiry of Stale in ir.1.2 and 'ifiiS eo'.nphdueu' to King James 

fi'r allowing his si.bieess to plant in Vhgbiia ;:iid S a ■■ i ■ ■ In. as the country Oclonii-od 

',:■ Spain, by iho coin, uost of (laslne ivlu> ace-nirei! it b> tin:: discovery of ( ' ■■ ■ i ■. l l 1 1 1 ■-..-, 
Din; iliu .I'o-afs donation ; 10 svbieh Sir liuilloy (.'ark'ton, Secretary of State, by oeiki' 
of Kine. James made answer: ' ! Spain Sins no pusscs.iioiis norUi of I'lorida. 'J.'hcy 
bilious; "t ■ tin; crown of England !.iy right ol' discovery ami aohail possession by 
tin: ti':-j English eok-iwtf. th.iih", <!<.:!':-.-!i::t, ■■!■/■:, ■!•:/ '/.'; hil.!i>- is -i/c-i l/tcrc reutiu-iibuj. 
These countries should r.os bo given ovor to the h'p.anmli." 

Of il . cf Col. Slate Papers, vol. i. p. 14, Nos. 2S and 2S.I ; also psige 10, Kos. SI 

I:i the memorials of the. Foo'iish avid Freiuh flotonihsion concerning the limits 
ol" Nova. Scol. ia or A.cadia, uiidor tho floaty of Ulreclil, the blench (Commissioners 
nay: " The Court of France adhilirei! ;!i.i: they \<rA tin; right ro exreno ulai ivesiern 
broils of Acadia as far sis the Jt'iivr Kbrnibeqni," (p. ;!!>.} On page OS of (lie 
^;uie Collections it says ; ^t.'iiief-Ju^lioeFojihsni planted the colony at Sii^alabor.'' 

f Mount iksitaT ini'is so named by Chanipluin in toOii. Tho English named it 
Moonr, Mn.-i.s.,:!^ in honor of Sir Itobert. MaiisoU, iliu biabosl r.iwsil officer of .lliia- 
htnd. one. of ihe grantees of flic Virginia Company of 1 oiiii, iitn! of tbo Nev.'-]'iug. 
hunl Company in LClilJ. Put il has rohhiied tho name of jfriw! /».'ir/. (:. has ahvavs 
been celebrated for the excellence of its harbor and the boldness ol' its shorts. 
If. is ihe most celebrated locality on Iht Alianlio coast, and oui; of the three grcar. 
harbors of the eniitiicc.r. The Frtnth Jesuit-:, -v I n i settlon riirn. in 1 Hi :), cdioil i: 
St. Siiviour'. 'their precise place of settlement is dcsicibod in tho Jiclations of tho 
Jesuits, sol. i. ]). -li, -iii, am! has boon ii.ientilied by tho aecura'e explorations of 
1,'ie lion. IV L. Ifa.inlin, of Bangon the present year. Tn Poor's Vindication ol 
Gorges. Appendix, page Hi'!, is si irsmslntion of the Jesnit, llelation, describing 
This plate, and of i;s destruction by Argall. 

What is of s:i(t more inicvest is "the fiet thai Ihis was too easternmost limits i:f 
:/s..s:,,. .,, iir,,; 1 ilio taiglish discoveries ep ;o lijiiij. Sot Purchase, to], iv, p, ISM. 
L'Escarboi, t!i« historian of .Neiv-Frnnce anil of Do Mono;' o\ :i oditioii, ssnys (he 
Ssi;;amo M,v,;:hhi iv.is rosidiiij: sit their licit plaoo wf~' of Kiinubtipn, ami they 
nomoil tho ploso i!':rti.iii; i;l'oir.hu;ii,i in honor of iiioi. Marehiu was slain in lOOT, 
and Bessiibcs »:« those u eiititain in liis place. I'.ossjoch ivas, sliiin aiso, anil then 
Asl.hvwx&f, cliostn in his stead. Aecordnie: to tho statmiitnt in l.'urchsiso. vol. is', p. 
1H7K-J, at tin! osisroriiinost part of iiliivoslioon, at x.h.e. river of Qoihk|oossoii, dv-e'u 
Adk'rii. i;>. Hi IS, Asl.sisui ivas divefins; a; Mooiil iiese.rr., asal '.he lissnranee sjiven 
!.y his iblloivors to Fathers I.iiard mol Musse of his neini; sick and desirous of bap- 
tism an their hands, led than to go lliitbor, and Jinallv lo yield to enneasies for 

l ,i ;i- i.loorsi.otlomeiil there, insi.e.nl of al. Kadcsi|uir. (Kcno:.sl;eag.; llan-or, on Hie 

i'euo'sistot. :i; they bad ngroeil in Kil I. If. woM -eem from these fatts that 'be 
auUiority of Astitou e.\loie:li'(l froni Mourn Jleserl to tiie Shot, the river of the 
:-as:i;;'.o Olmoudiin. 

| Caleniiav of (Jo'.ohl:'.! ^';ato l'aoers, vol. i. p. 15. 
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demand, because the French could show no claim of 
title. Again in 1624, M. Tillieres, the French Ambas. 
sador, claimed the territory of New-England as a por- 
tion of New-France, and proposed to yield all claim to 
Virginia, and the country as far south as the Gulf of 
Mexico ; overlooking entirely the title of Spain to 
Florida, which had always been recognized as extend- 
ing to the thirty-third parallel of north latitude. 
France had at this time become, aware of the im- 
portance of securing the title and possession of these 
shores.* King James called on Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
to prepare a reply to the claims of the French monarch. 
" "WFereunto," says Gorges, " I made so full a reply (as 
it seems) there was no more heard of their claim." f 
From the abstract of this reply, recently printed in 
the Calendar of British State Papers, it would seem 
that no notice was taken of the Leyden nock, who were 
then at Plymouth ; "but Sir Ferdinando Gorges based 
the claim of Ms government on the ground of the 
charter of 1606, and the formal occupation of the 
country under it, with a continued claim of title. 

In 1631, Champlain, the greatest mind of his nation, 
ever engaged in colonial enterprise, the boldest and 
most wary of all his countrymen, second only to 
Gorges in the results he achieved, — in his memoir to 
his sovereign, as to the title of the two nations, says : 
" King James issued his charter twenty-four years ago, 
for the country from the thirty-third to the forty-fifth 
degree. England seized the coast of Newdu'anee, where 
lies Acadia, on which they imposed the name of New- 
England." % 

The Dutch "West-India Company, in their address 

* Cal. of Col. Siate Papars, vol. i. p. 60. 

| Gorges' Briefe Narration, p. 40, 

$ Dou. llisi. i>! iow-Yore, vol. :i. p. 112. 
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to the States General, 1632, say: "In the year 1606, 
his Majesty of Great Britain granted to his subjects, 
under the names of New-England and Virginia, north 
and south' of the river, (Manhattoes,) on 'express condi- 
tion that the companies should remain one 'hundred 
miles apart. "Whereupon the English began, about the 
year 1607, to settle by the river of Sagadahoc. The 
English place New-England between the forty -first 
and forty-fifth degrees of north latitude." * 

In Garneau's History of Ccmcw'a, speaking of the de- 
si ruction of Mount Desert, and Port Royal, in 1613, he 
says : " England claimed the territory to the forty-fifth 
degree of north latitude." This was seven years before 
the date of the New-England Charter. This claim was 
founded on possession ; for England stoutly maintained, 
from the time of Elizabeth onward, that without posses- 
sion there was no valid title to a newly discovered 
country. 

This view of history is overlooked by Puritan 
writers, and those who follow their authority. That 
protection of the British nation which enabled the 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay, and the humble fol- 
lowers of Robinson, to establish, unmolested, homes 
in the New World, under organized forms of govern- 
ment, was grudgingly acknowledged by them, and the 
man who secured to them these blessings, and watched 
over them with the same jealous care as of his own 
colony — they always stigmatized as their great enemy, f 
because, among other acts of humanity, lie allowed the 
mild and conscientious men, who could not yield im- 
plicit obedience to their fierce doctrines, and more 
barbarous laws, J to escape into Maine, and there remain 

* Holland Doc. N. Y., p. 81. 

| Winthraii, vol. ii. u. i 1 ; Brn'lfonl'a Hist, ol' Plyrumu-li, p. 328. 
JNone but church uif-irjhprs si mil be nlltuvi-ii i!u; p i-i v » I, v;oh of freemen. — Statute 
of iOSI, Massneliuaorts Colony Laws, p. 111. 
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unharmed. When Cromwell granted to Sir Thomas 
Temple the country east of the Sagadahoc, at the time 
that the persecution of the Quakers was at its greatest 
height, with the design of affording them a place of 
refuge beyond the limits even of the Province of 
Maine,* which they had just conquered by violence; 
the anger of Massachusetts Puritans fell upon the 
head of the Protector, himself a Puritan, and an In- 
dependent of the straitest sect at home. But time 
allows no allusion to-day to historic details, except 
what is essential to the vindication of the truth of 
history. The fact that the 19th of August, Old Style, 
is the true date of the foundation of England's title 
to the continent, is all we are called upon to estab- 
lish. 

It may be said, that in giving this prominence to the 
occupation of the country by the colony of Popham, 
we overlook other events of importance in establishing 
the English title — the possession of the Elizabeth Isles 
by Gosnold in 1602, and the settlement of Jamestown 
May 13th, 1607, prior to the landing of the Popham 
Colony at Sagadahoc. 

In reference to the occupation of Elizabeth Isles by 

J\ r:ya! i;ir :■.) i.'l::i!ip-- ;k; [i;r:i] i:i' ,u0 \-.:-"i! :: iC: t I: i . - . : 1 1 ^. 1 1 i : I .> iviili iV-ii'li. -Sm-;:Iii 

of 1641, Col. Laws, p. 50. . 

Absence i'mri! niiM-di:^ on cjmday, f:-.,l, or liiuii^ivin;;, subjected lie:: uTiiiJiT 
to a fine. — Col. Laws, p. 103. 

Keeping or ofosci-vi :■.;;■ Ci.i'Uuiias was p-jnlslinl.'Ui Uy line. — Col. Laws, p. 119. 
Wages to he. regulaU'd in ench town by v»; of tin; fief-men of each. — Col, 

Lawn, p. 156. 

Baptists are to bo pn:ii?'-.fi! by i::ir.iHl::Timit-. — ("o'oiiy I.iuvs, 1040, p. 120. 

Quakers to be imprisoned and L'.iuv, banished, ots pain of t i r n.r.h if they returned, 
—Colony Laws, 1(158, p. 123. 

Witches shall he put w dem-h — Colony Laws, 1(141, p. 59. . 

Magistrates shall issue Harianls io :i constable, mid in his nbsencc in any person, 
10 c:uis:> ((.inkers tu I if: stripped linked from the liiidiile upward ; tied to a cart's 
Luil. ;mi!. whipped from town to town till conveyed out of our jurisdiction. — Colony 
Laws, p. 125. 

Under the se laws Baptists Sail tiieir en:; cropped in Boston as late as lu53, mid 
Quakers were put to death. 

*H. Y. Doc. Hist. VOL ix.p, 11, IS. 
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(rosiiold, .it is sufficient to say, that it was prior to the 
date of the Royal Charter, and consequently of no 
legal effect in establishing title. As to the settlement 
of Jamestown, it was south of the fortieth parallel of 
latitude, and therefore did not come in conflict with 
the French King's prior charter to De Monts. The ter- 
ritory between the fortieth and the forty-fifth degrees 
only, was in dispute. Although the maps of the time 
made New-France to extend from, the thirty-third to 
the fiftieth degree of north latitude, France practically 
abandoned the country south of the fortieth degree 
from the time of the grant of the charter to De Monts, 
so that below that line south, it was open to any people 
who might have the courage to possess it ; this south 
line of De Monts' grant, intersecting what is now Penn- 
sylvania, just north of the city of Philadelphia, cutting 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois very nearly in their centre. 
Had there been no English settlement or occupancy 
north of the fortieth parallel of latitude prior to 1.610, 
when Poutrincourt obtained a new grant of Acadia, the 
whole country north of that line must have fallen into 
the hands of the French. 

The reason, undoubtedly, why France at this time ex- 
tended her claims no further south than the fortieth par- 
allel was, a fear of exciting the jealousy and hostility of 
(ho Spaniards, hi 15G2, when Ribaut anelLaud.oimiere 
planted at Port Royal, Spain looked upon it as an in- 
vasion of her just domain, and promptly expelled the 
French invaders. Recent discoveries show that she 
watohed with a most jealous eye the fate of the earlier 
voyages of Carrier from 1534 to 1541.* Spain, at that 
time, was the great military and naval power of Europe. 
There can be no doubt that the limiting of De Monts' 
charter to the fortieth parallel of latitude, seven degrees 

::: Sl?c lli-itui-leui Haii-aKini', January, 1862, p. 14. 
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short of all her previous claims, was induced by 
ii dread of Spanish interference. Spanish jealousy 
showed itself equally in opposition to the English oc- 
cupation of the country, "but their prompt assertion in 
1613 of their title, averring the actual occupation of the 
country, and the denial, on the part of King James, of 
any validity in the Bull of the Pope, upheld tin; right 
'of England. 

It was not Spain, however, but France that became 
the actual competitor of England in the struggle for 
the new dominion. The relations of Spain and France 
were friendly. Between Spain and England there 
were many irritations, and so far had this ill-feeling 
grown, that the capture of English ships by Spanish 
cruisers was not an uncommon occurrence, as in the 
case of Challons, and others, bound to New-England, 
for purposes of colonization. 

The French, therefore, made no claim to that Vir- 
ginia occupied by the colony at Jamestown, while 
Spain claimed the whole country. French plans of 
empire looked northward and westward, resting their 
base on the great inland sea, or gulf .lying inside Capo 
Sable and Cape Cod, where, for a whole century pre- 
vious, from 1504, and onward, their fishermen had 
found the choicest treasures of the sea. 

Whoever held this region, as all now see, must 
eventually become the dominant power of the New 
World. 

The national feeling was not fully aroused in either 
country to the greatness of the prize at state. Cham- 
plain comprehended the true measure of the occasion, 
and its importance to hia country; while Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, with equal grasp of intellect, rested on a 
more secure foundation the confidence of his sovereign. 
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But the people of England were incapable of estimat- 
ing the value of the prize, or doing justice to the man 
who secured- it. 

In the debate in the House of Commons, in 1631 
and 1622, on the bill to abrogate or annul the New- 
England charter, and throw open the fisheries, briefly 
reported in the parliamentary journals, the issue was, 
" Which is of most valm, JliJt-ir/f/ or planki i-ions f" and 
the result showed that the enemies of colonization were 
in the ascendant, aud a bill to this effect passed the 
House. By the influence of the King acting with the 
Lords, it was prevented from becoming a law.* 

From the time of the first conflict at Mount Desert, 
where Father Du Thet was killed in defending his 
home, in 1613 — the first shedding of blood between 
the French and English ou this continent — till the fall 
of Quebec, in 1759, and the Treaty of Peace conse- 
quent thereon, in 1763, surrendering New-France to 
Great Britain, there was a strife of races, of nationali- 
ties and of religion for the territory of New-Englrmd, 
while Virginia, along the. Atlantic slope, was never 
molested by the French. 

The western boundary of Virginia was the Pacific 
Ocean, and she came into conflict with France when she 
crossed the Alleghanies and descended into the Missis- 
sippi Basin, and there met the French settlers, who had 
seized upon the western waters, claiming a continuous 
possession of the entire regions drained by the waters 
of the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence. Had Eng- 
land acquired nothing in the way of title in the New 

* April I J), 1621, "Mr. Ne:ilt iuiil llirc-n h-mired !>li : .[>=, f.t least,, had gone this 

ye;ir fimii these pm-ls," p. Sf.'L jS"ov. 20, Vyii, ''Mr. Gkmvilh; moved in <]nH':-d 
iliebiil," etc. "Kir H'niinniido (iorevs Irnlli e\liii>ite(! intent," etc. " Friday 
iiuxt Kir i'. U., to be lioacil," p. f.10. Den.], 10il, Hill under '■.:<.»*. \v.-.:\ ■■■.-.. 
" Mr. Guv niovw a provision ; (k'bui.e by Mr. KumIo, Mi'. Si'ctet.a.ry', i>i\ Goodi, Sir 

Inward Gvks, Mr. liuv, and Slirn-rll, which is ef ma-i, val , nMiiiij: or pluatn- 

tior.s; .-SliiUJOii urou:;ht i:i iiuminlly by rt-Iiinir." " l'roviiiou lo-'L Dill passed, 
p. GIi4." — Extracts from the Journal of the Commons. . 
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World north of the fortieth parallel prior to the Ply- 
mouth Plantation in 1620, there is no reason to doubt 
that Prance would have swept the British power from 
the continent at the first clash of arms with Great 
Britain. 

It was this possession of the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean, within the limits of the fortiet"h and forty-fifth 
degrees of north latitude, prior to 1610, that settled 
the future destiny of the continent of North-America. 
The consummation of title, therefore, perfected by the 
act of possession of August nineteenth, O. S. 1607, by 
the Popham Colony, whose two hundred and fifty-fifth 
anniversary we this day celebrate, must, if these premi- 
ses are admitted, forever remain the great fact in the 
history of the New World. 

The Maine Historical Society, whose duty it is made, 
by the charter establishing it, "to collect and preserve 
whatever may tend to explain and illustrate the civil, 
ecclesiastical, and natural history of this State and the 
United States," was pleased to approve of the act of 
two of its members, then in the service of the State, 
who petitioned the authorities of the General Govern- 
ment, that this great work of national defence, then 
about to be undertaken, should be named Fobt 
Popham, in honor of George Popham, the Governor, 
who led the first British Colony into New-England, 
under the charter of April 10, 1606, and who, dis- 
charging the duties of his office as President, and pre- 
senting a report in the form of a letter, to the King, 
dated at Fort St. George, December 13, 1607* here 
laid down his life — the first man of the English race 
whose bones were laid beneath the soil of New-Eng- 
land. 

* Popliaiii's Letter in the Muine lliat. Coll. vol. v. p. 34] . 
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The venerable Chief of ilio Engineer Bureau of the 
United States Army, to whom this petition was re- 
ferred, ever jealous of the honor of his country, not 
only as to the character of its military structures, but 
as to the names, to whose honor they should attest — 
promptly indorsed the application, and it met the ready 
approval of the Secretary of War.* 

To mart, with greater distinctness, the event thus 
commemorated, the Maine Historical Society asked 
permission to place within the walls of this Fort a 
Memorial Stone, bearing on its face an appropriate in- 
scription of the event; and that a Tablet, in memory 
of George Popham, so honorably associated with the 
great event of thai period, should be allowed to form a 
portion of its walls. 

By the favor of the Government we have this day 
performed that duty, with appropriate form and cere- 
mony. The learned President of the Maine Historical 
Society has announced the historic facts on which this 
somewhat novel proceeding has taken place. The ac- 
complished and honored Chief Magistrate of the State 
has giver, to the occasion the influence of his official 

* The followhi? mriY:J;i:mi!. ■::<'.■:', copied from the files of the War Oluee, shows 
the proinnt aetion'of the Government, in the matter: ■ 
To the Hon. Simon Cimkiion, Secretary of War: 

The vmder.siisiiod, eh.i/ens oi Maine respeci.l'iol;.- r< quest that the new Fort 10 
hi? ereek'd nt the. month of Ihc Keoehcc- liver, 5jl Maine, 1 1 1 : : y bo named I'our 
1'oi'iiAM, in honor of ('apt. Ceoi-co Pophan). brother of the learned l.'liiel-J H.^uol' 
Popiiam, nf England. 

(.'apt. George Popiiam, as the (hiveraor of Mm- firi.l Unclish Colony in N>iv -!■":::;- 
himl, i. o ill a i'ovt. nt or near llie silo of the proposed fori, in (lie yenf 1 ij07, whi'ie 
he died 1'obniary CI, lia.i*, mid vms buried, hem:; the fii-sn person of hU race whose 
hones were luid beneath I'.ie .soil .if Men England, mul whose grave will In: apnro- 
pViately marked by the fort ilia I rises over his plaoe of burial. - 

(Signed) John A. Poon, 

Washington, November 18, 1861. Rbhel Williams. 

This proposal for a name was fiivora.hly rcecived at the Engineer Bureau, by 
General Toticn, who laid rlio mnn.e.r heiin.; die Secrclary of'War. 

On the 23d of November, Genr.rnl Cameron acted oil the ibregoin^ petition, ami 
entered thereon : " Name approved. 

" Simon Cmmkbon, Secretary of War, 

"War Depahtmkkt, Washington, November ^3, 1861." 
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station, and the more acceptable service of eloquent 
words, proclaiming the importance of the event com- 
memorated, upon the history of the country and the 
world, while the Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese of 
Maine and the President of our oldest Seminary of 
learning, as Chairman of the Standing Committee of 
the Maine Historical Society, have jointly participated 
in the appropriate services of this occasion, and that 
most ancient, Masonic Fraternity, has lent to the cele- 
bration whatever of dignity or grace the wisest of 
their Order have been able to embody in artistic form 
and expression. "With the consent of the Government, 
these imposing ceremonies have proceeded, and finally 
the skillful hand of him who is charged with the con- 
struction of this Fort,""' will place this stone in its final 
resting place — for the information of those who come 
after us — proclaiming to future times, in the simple 
eloquence of truthful words, that 

The First Colony 

On the Shores of New-En gland 

Was Founded Here, 

August 19th, O. S. 1607, 

George Popham. 

It would ill comport with the dignity- of this occa- 
sion to fail to speak of him, whose name is thus imper- 
ishably connected with the history of our State and 
Nation. To his family and the events of his life others 
may more appropriately refer. We allude to him as a 
public man, and to his claims to public gratitude and 
respect. His chief distinction is, that he was one of 
the eight persons named in the great charter of April 
10th, 1606, and that he led to these shores the first col- 
ony under that charter. In it he is styled gentleman, 

* Captain T. L. Caaey, U. S. Engineers. 
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and he must have been a man of consequence and posi- 
tion, from the fact that he was one of its grantees. 
After his death, Gorges, in a few brief lines, thus sums 
up his character: "He was well stricken in years, and 
had long been an infirm man. Howsoever, heartened 
by hopes, willing he was to die in acting something 
that might be serviceable to God, and honorable to his 
country."* A glorious consummation of a long life, 
devoted to duty, to his country, and his God.f 

"Within the 'walls of this Fort, and as a companion- 
piece to the memorial stone, which records the historic 
fact of this day's celebration, the Maine Historical So- 
ciety will place a tablet in memory of George Pophani, 
expressing, in that sonorous Latin language which he 
employed in his communication to the King, and which 
was at that time used by all who wrote for enduring 
fame, these words : 

In Memoriam 

GEORGII POPHAM, 

Anglia; qui primus ab oris 

Cokmiam collocavit in Nov. Angiia; terris, 

Augusti mense annoque MDCVII, 

Leges literasque Anglicanas 

Et fidem ecclesiamque Christi 

In has sylvas duxit. 

Solus ex colonis atque senex obiit 

Nonis Februarys sequentibus, 
Et juxta hunc locum est sepukus. 

Societate Historica Mainensi auspicante, 

In prajsidio ejus nomen ferente, 

Quarto die ante calendas Septembres 

Annoque MDCCCLXII. 

Mukis civibus intuentibus, 

Hie lapis positus est. 

* Gorges' Briefe Narration, )i. Tl, vol. ii. Maine Hist. Coll. 

f llrd. Si^oiirn:.!!- Ims since «:iii1>f>:Lit'ci in *':!■:. in ono of h'jr h:i[i;>i?d', oJlorU th<j 
ht:i'ois ilteiis »:' I'upiiaRi. So-c Append)! C. 
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Ik Memory of 

GEORGE POPHAM 

Who first from, the shores of England 

Founded a Colony in New-England 

August, 1607. 

He brought into these wilds 

English laws and. learning 

And the faith and the Church, of Christ. 

He only of the colonists, and in his old age, died 

On the fifth of the following February 

And was buried' near this spot. 

Under the auspices of the Maine Historical Society 

In the Fort bearing his name 

August 29, 1862, 

In the presence of many citizens 

This stone was placed. 

This fort, so conspicuously placed, bearing these ap- 
pro] u'i.'ite testimonials, thus becomes a fitting monument 
to perpetuate the events of the early history of New- 
England, and transmit to future times, the memory of 
those illustrious men who laid the foundation of Eng- 
lish colonies in America; to which the laws, the insti- 
tutions and civilization of England were transferred, 
and from which, has sprung the glorious fabric of 
American Constitutional Government. 

Standing here to-day, in sight of the spot where Pop- 
ham, two hundred and fifty-five years ago, took upon 
himself the office of President, and near the place where, 
on the fifth of February following, he died, it seems our 
privilege to be admitted into his presence-chamber, as 
for the last time he had summoned around him his 
faithful assistants and companions, and gave commands 
for the future. The scene is worthy of a painter's pen- 
cil and a poet's pen. The ever-faithful and heroic 
Raleigh Gilbert, " a man," says Gorges, " worthy to be 
3 
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beloved of them for his industry and care for their well- 
being" — the future President of the colony— -is by Ms 
side. The pious Richard Seymour administers to him 
words of comfort and consolation. Captain Richard 
Davies, of all his assistants, was absent in Lii-Liml. 
His devoted companions stand around their dying 1 chief, 
when, in the language of Israel's great law-giver, laying 
the burden of. the government on Joshua, he might well 
say to Raleigh Gilbert : " Be strong and of a good 
courage, for thou must go with this people into the 
land which the Lord hath sworn unto their fathers to 
give them: and thou shalt cause them to inherit it. 
And the Lord he it is that doth go before thee: he 
will be with thee, he will not fail thee, neither forsake 
thee : fear not, neither be dismayed." 

" So Moses, the servant of the Lord, died theTe, in 
the land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord. 
And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, 
over against Bethpeor; but no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day." 

In the far-distant future, not two hundred and fifty- 
five years from this day, the period of time that has in- 
tervened since his death, but in that period of more 
than three thousand years to come, like that from the 
death of Israel's law-giver, to that of Popham, these 
stones which are here builded, shall mark the place of 
his sepulture, and the myriads of thronging pilgrims, led 
by eager curiosity, to tread the soil of this peninsula of 
Sabino, hereafter made classic by song and story, shall 
pause and read, on that memorial stone, the record of 
his great work; and when we who are now here, shall 
have passed away, and beyond the reach of story or 
tTrtdifum, Popham's name shall live in the history of the 
mighty race, who have changed this continent from one 
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vast wilderness to a marvel of refinement and beauty, 
fitted for the enjoyment of civilized man. 

Hia sagacity and ability are best evidenced by the 
fact, that after the experience of two hundred and fifty- 
five years, the highest military skill has confirmed the 
wisdom of his ehoice of a place of settlement, by the 
adoption of it as the proper site of the great work of 
defence for the Kennebec River.* 

To this spot multitudes shall annually repair, for this 
region will continue to be, what it ever was, to the early 
navigators and colonists of both France and England — 
a chief point of interest. The French historian L'Es- 
carbot, speaking of this river, says "it shortened the 
tvay " to the great river of Canada.*}- Gosnold's land- 
fall, in 1602, was at SagadahocJ Pring, in 1603, 
made it the chief point of his discoveries ; and the 
great voyage of Weymouth was tb "the most ex- 
cellent and beneficyall river of Sagadahoc."§ Here 
the English remained in 1608 and 1609, as related by 
the French Jesuits. | Here Vines pursued his voca- 

' Soe Xote A, wiili its accompanying Map. - 

Ji.'l'isearbot, p. 497. 
Slrackoy, ihikiuyt S.ieietv edition, p. 153; eapiion at Ike kcuil of tke chapter, 
iie.a Poor's Vmdiuiiior: of (im-pya, i>. SO, note 2. 

a Muok eo^tiovorsv and lii-enssion have iiiiaen aa to the. Km'e of Weymouth, and 
lis to I in; rivft- do eoiio:ed. I)diii:iip'. J auideritv was ^rnoiakv in , ! , !:|-';«;L, fixing it :■:. 
t.lu; Ponobseo'., Li'i tiie critic:)! eye and more ample knowledge of tke late .ioiir. 
."'eKeeii. ld-r., drt.::i:ti:d us errors, lie niidniakiod that- tke Kennebec was tno 
true river. Mr. Geo'se Prinze and He. v. Jir. Ous.iimau kiivo argued in favor of the. 
river Hi. George. Mr. It. K. rjeivn.il and liiiv. Mr. liailard maintain the views of 
i'.r. il;:!\:.".-i!. Hon. ~SV. Wilis nolens to ]h.'li<n;,p : ,s iin;!ioi , iiy. c-Lraf ;:■::■/ a posi- 
tive statement 'd:a! it ivas tke Sagadakoe, was unknown, to Eelknap. 

I find in Purchase, a fact not akinled to by any of tl'.eso writers, that may aid in 
soi'.diiir tke diifi.eult.v. .loll!! .-mil:'. n.:;n. of i.'!ymo;ah, ivlia went out with Wey- 
moutli. in I BOS, sailed as pilot in the ahip Kiohard, of Plymouth, in charge of 
Henry CiwNeu- eonm-iauder. in Girgrs' employ. Id f.in-d the colony :it Sa^ada'soe, 
in I60G. Nicholas IMnfi, of (.'oeiLin^toii, ne.-r J.i.r Luiouili, was master. Although 
(.■dai'.ons failed o" his object, by di-iv^ii'-dini; his kis:ruetiona, and was taken cap- 
tive by the Spuna-ds, hi* purpose of s;oi:;g ■.;> >a;ia.!.laboc is e*prcas!y stated, and 
his pilot was of Weymouth's liaity in !fi05. 

This diseovery of liie name of Jl'n,';, as master under Chailons, also relievos us 
of the ditlicaky in the apjiuiTn: eonlradhdion between (lories ami Stmekey; the 
former using tiie name of Ohalto.'Is as master, the kitrer ealiinji; trie master's nunc 
Haines, leading n- 10 suppose there v.-ove two several voyages, msiead of one in fact. 

] Puliation- of the Jesuits, vol. i. p. ofi. 
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tion,* and hither all the fishing vessels came, 1 

the finest fish were taken in this region. The salmon 

of the Kennebec are to this day known in all our cities. 

The Council of New-England, on the twenty-fourth 
of July, 1622, set apart " two great islands in the river 
of Sagadahoc to be reserved for the public plantation," 
and " a place "between the branches of the two rivers " 
"for a public city."\ Though the strife of races and 
of nationalities has kept back 1 the settlement of this 
whole region, and the still more disastrous conflicts of 
rival grants and hostile occupation, destroyed for gen- 
erations all plans of improvement, who shall dare to 
say that these plans shall not be realized % 

When this Acadian peninsula, with its one hundred 
and fifty thousand square miles of territory, and its 
abundant resource?, shall contain a population equal 
to that now peopling the British Isles, — this magnifi- 
cent estuary, with its deep sea-soundings, discharging a 
larger volume of water than any river of the Atlantic 
coast, between the St. John and the Mississippi, may 
become the chief seat of wealth and power, of the 
mighty race who inhabit the continent, — why then may 
not the history of other lands become ours, and another 
Liverpool here rival the great commercial city of New- 
England ; and Boston become to the city of the Saga- 
dahoc, what Bristol is to the great shipping port of the 
Mersey \ % 

We miss from our celebration to-day, one who was 
instrumental in creating the immediate occasion of it, 
and in affixing the name of Popham to this great pub- 

* Cores' "Brief'! XiLVL-iii-iorj, p. 24. 

■f Minutes of tlie Council of N«\v -Hi inland, July t w en 'y-f mirth, 1822. Calendar 
d' Col. S'.jtc I'wsrs, vol. i. p. ?,'2. Thin paper h tiven in full in roofs Vindica- 
tion of Goiges, in the Appendix. 

% The extraordinary" advantages of Bath for a naval and military d.':;)iVl, ai 

mklui.1 by ail miliary induce!-, l.ml :*:> uilb:"/ ailtqna:,,? i.o such a ■ 

icvi ye: ;icen made. 
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lie work, and who looked forward with prophetic eye 
to this day's proceedings. 

The propriety of associating important historic events 
with works of national defence, and of attesting thereby 
to the fame of the actors therein, met the approval of 
his mature judgment, and his last act of public duty 
was an appeal to the Secretary of War for the erection 
of this fort, and affixing to it the name it now bears.* 
His stern countenance relaxed into a smile at the first 
suggestion of this anniversary celebration, and the plac- 
ing within the walls of this fort of this memorial stone, 

Born on the banks of this river, the place of his birth 
continued for fourscore years to be his home ; and with- 
out the aid of anything but his strong character and his 
indomitable will, he reached wealth and eminence early 
in life, and bore at the close of it, the title of " tlie first 
citizen of Maine." f 

This is not the time or place to pronounce his eulogy ; 
an abler pen at the appointed hour shall perform this 
pleasing duty. But among the many memorials of his 
enterprise and public spirit that adorn the banks of the 
Kennebec, this fort attests and will attest the praise of 
Reuel Williams, while it is made "by this day's celebra- 
tion a fitting monument to preserve in remembrance 
the greater events of an earlier time. 

We must not, in this connection, forget our obliga- 
tions to the people of the colony of Massachusetts, 
and the early settlers of Plymouth, for their share in 
conquering the continent for our race, though deal- 
ing harshly with Maine. J These Massachusetts Puri- 

' * By appointment of Governor Washburn, M:: Williams visits! W^!iii:!;lon, 
\[iv::i;wrC |, v. lii.il, us one of the Commissi orer? oi' iliuiio, in reforer.i'e to r':,<i 
i after ciidiu'iMi .veins' utecnee. He 
]■■ iii--; .i from :hc Ki'iiuix in !S-i3, f.'sij-iimjj; iiir^v iiaviri:;- lnv.u iy! ; !(m;1:i:i] for six yciu*. 
[In left \V<i=.lii'.r;'o:i Xovmrib, r i'.i<-h[-;:o:!Ui, liii.il, aflcr a personal in' ' 
d:iv wkh. tl'.e ^c.-.i'V-.ey of War. 

JJfou. t. Wjsriljiini, .[:-., Governor of Maine. 
See petition of ElIwu-lI i.odf'Yy ar.il oi'nr-:- inhabitants of Maine, 
meat of the Conimotsif enltli Oal. Cut Stale I'a.pers, vol. i. p. 479. 
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tans of the Saxon type, inheriting all the gloomy- 
errors of a cruel and bloody period, under the iron 
rule of the Tudors, were ready to demand of Elizabeth 
the enforcement of the Act of Uniformity against 
Papists, but refused obedience to it themselves. Nor 
would they yield to the decision of a majority of the 
clergy, who in 1562, in full convention, voted to retain 
the priestly vestments mid llie .forms of a liturgy. While 
agreeing to all the doctrines of its creed, they grew 
restless under the forms of the church service, elevated 
non-essentials into the dignity of principles, and stigma, 
tized the Prayer-Book and the priestly robes as badges 
of Popery. 

They imagined that by a severe austerity they 
secured the favor of God, and became his chosen peo- 
ple. They mistook their hatred of others for hatred of 
sin. They set up their own morbid convictions as the 
standard of right, and rather than submit to the laws 
of their own land, they endured their penalties, or 
sought escape from them by expatriation. 

Once planted on the shores of New-England, the 
Puritans of Massachusetts Pay endeavored to extermi- 
nate every thing that stood in the way of their ambi- 
tion. * Hence, after their conquest of Maine, they 

Also, Godfrey'* Letters in Mr. (Jeo. I'olsom'- Ciitalo^iie <;[' Pispeis i:i the En^i=!i. 
State Paper Office in re!fir.ion to Maine, pp. 52, 5$. 

* The charter of tilth .Was^icliuseti.-; tlunipaiiy <',!' Mardi !H;, '.IV:'. 1 ). author- 
ized them to mnke law* ar.d ordinances for their ;^nv:inuei-:, "vioi vi-nti-ary to 
the lam: of .Grtifai.il.'' Korwirhstninliisp; this ttiov proceeded it once to frame 
a ei.'di; of laws designed io>- the ;j u vjj u.~.', idvojrnnine: ;iu: Uvt of England whenever 
they flood in T-lie yay of their own wishes. T lit obvious purpose of the chai'lei- 
ivas to iiilov.- l-iucIl minor regulations to he marie as inieyit inuel Flic oc-cullar 
wants of the local population. A similar prevision is inserted hi charters in 
modern time?, designed to allow tin: leeioicnls of sue!, firmus to eicecise tLeir 
rights in any irsv i.kcy choose, not kdVkic.be: any of He eeoeral laws of r lie Slsiio. 
'l.'oese ruiit.uisoou-itrued thei--erai;:.di:l'eivr!:ly troir, ii'.lii'-Hird, because they denned 
to establish a religious community on a pam of their own, liistardinj; nil portion:! 
of the English law, uu'ess rcenm-ico by themselves. 

Their bo"-[n-aisod Body of laljcrtie' enacted hi [iili.lnu not printed till within 
ii'i.iul thirty veins since, virtually abrojrauii.l the laws of England. 

Kqnallv striking w is their ejniin to the territory ol" ill. line. The pel idea] tronb'o.-i 
at home," from 1637 to the restoration of Charles .11., in li.U'iD. withdrew pililiu 
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gloried in extirpating every trace of title granted to 
others, making war on whatever was opposed to them, 
aiming at unlimited despotism. True, they planted 
other men's fields, instead of devastating them, and 
seized upon the territory of others "by the same 
authority and in the same spirit as the Israelites 
drove out the' tribes, that formerly possessed the valley 
of the Jordan. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the student of Ameri- 
can history that, at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as at the beginning, the two great geographical 
divisions of English dominion on this continent, north 
of the Delaware, were " the Provinces of New- York and 
Sagadahoc." Such are the definitions employed in the 
grant of that dominion by King Charles H. to his 
brother, the Duke of York ; and such are the titles 
under which the Duke of York, when he ascended the 
throne as James II., commissioned his Governor, Col. 
Thomas Dongan, afterwards Earl of Limerick, to exer- 
cise authority over these countries. In England, a 
country of precedents, where the law advisers of the 
Crown always scrupulously adhered to ancient records 
in the preparation of official documents, such recogni- 
tion, eighty years after the death of George Popham, is 
another proof, if any were wanting, of the legal estab- 
lishment of England's claims in these latitudes being 
inseparable from the foundation of the first settlement, 
which to-day we commemorate. 

To review, in the most hurried manner, the events 

iL!ii-:L L .u:ii m'iiii..-'; mitirely from America, and it waa not till. ji'mI> that the heirs 
ol' Gorgts, jiwiriy ivnrii u;;t i:i tlm controv.-.-rsy, omnini'il a J^lnUm in their 1'ivo;- 
gainst iif-v ii-iiiroation:-. , J'om , (.';'.pon Mmcli 111, KiTT, for flJ-ui} liiL-y [rirdiiiand 
the title of Gorges' heira. 

Finally in lottt, on sort facta*, the Court of Chancery di^;ln.[-(ul {heir charter 
forfeited, n.iid thereby put an avi to !.]io Uassiidi-.L-eir-j theocracy. 

A new clksirti-: - jirot.ee-ir.ir nil I'lcawMui. Olivb'.iii:* i:i liie exoruise of their 
i'!:!ii>.:o!), bh ;;:mreii by WO:.sin ami Mary, in lU'.ii, .iiiehiiihur the colony of 
Plymouth ami of Miis,s:icini5fjt.ta. the I'rovin;-.o of M;J>-, ami Aisraiiiihoj.r, under one 
ijovcmniei.l, ami Si:: William ]'i:i|ns, » Kiitive of Maine, '«• apiniiit.ed Governor. 
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■ oor race, that liave transpired within the two 
hundred and fifty-five years since it was planted here, 
would transcend the proper limits of this occasion. Less 
than five millions of people, at that time engaged in the 
ruder forms of labor, were shut up in the narrow limits 
of the British Isles, — those who speak the English lan- 
guage to-day in the two hemispheres, hold dominion 
over one fifth of the earth's surface, and govern one 
fourth of the human species.* 

Their material greatness commenced with colonizing 
North-America. Slowly, patiently and in much suffer- 
ing, our fathers gained possession of this soil. The, 
title was secured by the act of possession of the Pop- 
ham Colony. Others came in to help to 'hold it; 
political troubles at home favored emigration hither ; 
and one hundred years after Popham, three hundred 
thousand people of the Saxo-Norman race inhabited 
the then eleven existing colonies. During the next 
sixty years they had mastered the French, and gained the 
Atlantic slope from the St. Lawrence to Florida. Be- 
fore the end»of the next one hundred years the same peo- 
ple had grown into the Colossal Empire of the West, em- 
bracing thirty-four States, and regions yet unpeopled of 
still greater extent, including, in all their dominions, a 
territory equal to the continent of Europe, inhabited 
by more than thirty millions of human beings, speak- 
ing one language ; while a new power has arisen in 
North- America, the Colonial Empire of Great Britain, 
extending over a larger, but less valuable territory than 
the United States, and containing more than three mil- 
lions of inhabitants. 

Temporary differences and periods of alienated feel- 
ing, will from time to time arise, but nothing can pre- 
vent the gradual and cordial union of the English- 
; people, of this continent in every thing essen- 

* See Appendix D. 
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tial to their highest welfare. Though divided into 
various governments, each pursuing its .own lawful 
ends, in obedience to that principle of political harmo- 
ny, that allows each to revolve, in its own appropriate 
orbit, around its common centre, an enlightened sense 
of justice, and obedience to the Divine law, as the 
highest of all good to communities and states, is the 
daily lesson of their life. Let, then, each returning an- 
niversary of this day's commemoration draw closer and 
closer the bonds of fraternal fellowship, and strengthen 
those ties of lineage that shall gradually encircle the 
earth, and constitute all mankind of various races and 
nationalities, one final brotherhood of nations. 

Two hundred and fifty-five years have sufficed to 
change tins wilderness continent, as if by enchantment, 
into the home of a refined civilization. Cultivated 
fields, clustering villages, the refinements of city life, 
rise to our immediate view; stretching from this point 
eastward to Ascension Bay, — northward to the Lanren- 
tian Hills, — southward to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
westward, to the Pacific seas, whore San Francisco, at 
the Golden Gate, at the touch of the telegraph, sends 
to us kindly greetings for this hour. 

The improvement in agricultural implements, the 
wonders of the power-loom and the spinning-jenny, the 
marvels of the steamship, the mysteries of the photo- 
graph, the magic of the telegraph, and the omnipotent 
power of the locomotive railway, have since been made 
our ever-willing ministers, so that man seems almost in- 
vested with ubiquity and omnipotence ; yet each re- 
volving year brings forth new marvels, till the finite 
mind is overwhelmed at any attempt to forecast the 
future. 

And the historian of our race traces back this develop- 
ment to the two first acts in the great drama of Ameri- 
can history by which the title of England to the Con- 
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tinent was established ; the first, closing with the grant 
of the Great Charter .of April 10th, 1606 ;• the second, 
with the formal act of possession of the New "World 
under it, August 19th, O. S. 1607, thereby making the 
title, forever clear and unquestionable. 

On that day, and upon this peninsula of Sabino, was 
unfurled that proud flag that had so long braved the 
buttle and the breeze; then our fathers' flag — and now 
the flag of the Fatherland — and beneath its waving 
folds were proclaimed, for the first time, the political 
principles which lie at the foundation of free govern- 
ment, in ever memorable words. 

"I give," said King James, "to my loving subjects, lib- 
erty to settle Virginia, in the north of America, between 
the thirty-fourth and forty-fifth degrees of north lati- 
tude. I authorize them to transport thither any of my 
own people, or those of other lands, and appoint over 
them a government of their own choice, subject to my 
approval, according to the laws of this kingdom. I au- 
thorize them to work mines, coin money, collect duties 
by imposts, and to expel all intruders therefrom by mili- 
tary force ; and I declare, that all children born therein, 
and all persons residing therein, are, and shall always 
remain citizens, entitled to all. the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of the loyal subjects of the British realm. 

"And I do further declare, that these, my loving 
subjects, shall have the right annually to elect a Pres- 
ident, and other officers ;■ that the Christian Reli- 
gion, established in this our kingdom, shall be therein 
preached and observed ; that lands shall descend to 
.heirs, according to the provisions of our ancient laws ; 
that trial by jury of twelve men is established in all 
criminal cases, with a, right of pardon by the King; 
that in civil causes the President and Council shall de- 
termine between party and party, keeping full records 
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of all proceedings and judgments, with a right of ap- 
peal to the King in council ; that no man shall be 
tried as an offender outside of the Colony where the 
alleged offence was committed, and no offences* shall 
be capital except tumult, rebellion, conspiracy, mutiny, 
and sedition, murder, manslaughter, incest, rape, and 
adultery. And I do further declare, and ordain, that 
my loving subjects in America shall forever possess and 
enjoy the right to make all needful laws for their own 
government, provided only, that they be consonant to 
the laws of England. And these, my loving subjects, 
shall be, and forever remain, entitled to the protection 
of the British Crown, and I establish over them the 
government of the King of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland."* 

This charter of liberties was never revoked. It was 
a decree of universal emancipation, and every man of 
any color, from any clime, was by this act of King 
James redeemed, regenerate 1, disenthralled, the moment 
he touched the soil of America, between the thirty- 
fourth and forty-fifth degrees of north latitude ; and 
he at once became entitled to all the rights of citizen- 
ship — one hundred and fifty years before the decree 
of Lord Mansfield struck off the chains and fetters 
from the African in England. This ordinance also 
established the right of the people to self-government, 
subject only to the paramount authority of the Crown 
and Laws of England. 

These solemn formalities, unknown to any other of 
the early colonies, counselled by the Lord Chief- 
Justice of England, whose brother, as President of the 
infant commonwealth, planted on these shores the em- 
blems of the authority of his nation,- — proclaimed in no 
doubtful accents to all other nations, that here, the title 
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of England was established. That pledge of the pro- 
tection of his government, which every Englishman has 
always felt when he planted his foot on any portion of 
the empire of his sovereign, gave strength and courage 
to this colony, — and when the humble settlers of Ply- 
mouth, thirteen years later, impressed with their feet 
the sandy shores of Cape Cod, the claim of England to 
the country had been vindicated and established, against 
the asserted claims of both Spain and France. 

The power of England remained undisturbed west 
of Sagadahoc, and southward, till itwas finally yielded 
on the third of September, 1783 — one hundred and 
seventy-six years from the time it was first planted — 
when all political connection with Great Britain was 
dissolved, on the conclusion of the Definitive Treaty 
of Peace. In announcing that fact, King George the 
Third said : " In thus admitting their separation from 
the Crown of these kingdoms, I have sacrificed every 
consideration of my own, to the wishes and opinions 
of my people. I mate it my humble and earnest 
prayer to Almighty God, that Great Britain may not 
feel the evils which might result from so great a dis- 
memberment of the empir,e; and that America may 
be free from the calamities which have formerly 
proved, in the mother country, how essential monarchy 
is to the enjoyment of constitutional liberty. Religion, 
language, interest, affections may, and I hope will yet 
prove a bond of permanent union between the two 
countries. To this end neither attention nor dispo- 
sition on my part shall be wanting." 

Memorable words, for they admit the national error. 

But the repentance of the King had come too late. 
The loyal subjects of King James had planted on these 
shores the principles of civil and religious liberty, 
under his guidance and his express authority, and it 
was not in the power of King or Parliament, after one 
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hundred and seventy-six years of the exercise of these 
rights, to reclaim them by force of arms. 

It was in defence of rights granted by King James 
that onr fathers toot up arms, against the arbitrary en- 
actments of King George the Third and his Parlia- 
ment, under the lead of Sir George Grenville, then 
first Minister of the Crown. They defended a princi- 
ple since made universal in its application, in every 
part of the British Colonial Empire. They claimed 
only their rights as loyal subjects of Great Britain. 

Our fathers charged the acts of oppression, com- 
mencing in 1763, and ending in the Revolution of 
1776, on the King, as the responsible head of the 
British government, but the exact truth still remains 
obscured, from want of public access, till a recent date, 
to the state papers of that period. If the odium 
of these acts shall justly fall on the head of the Min- 
ister rather than on the King, to what an eminence of 
guilt did Sir George Grenville attain, and how differ- 
ent the award of future over cotemporary times and 
opinions, as to the claims to veneration of the two men 
of England most intimately associated with American 
affairs, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the father of English 
Colonization in America, a private citizen, — and Sir 
George Grenville, the highest officer of state, who 
inaugurated those measures that caused the iinal sepa- 
ration of the thirteen North-American Colonies from 
the British Crown, — an event, under the circumstances 
in which it was achieved, every day seen to have been 
most disastrous to humanity and our race. 

The mind of each one present instinctively turns back 
to-day, over this long line of history, pausing to survey, 
in this broad sweep, the great epochs that mark its 
progress. It lingers longest in contemplating the 
initiatory steps that gave title and possession to the 
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country.— and delights to loiter, here, around this cher- 
ished spot, and recall to present -view the deeds of 
Gorges and" Popham, and those who assisted them to 
transport hither the Saxo-Nbrman race ; for that race, 
planted on this new continent, has favored and illus- 
trated every thing that tends to the advancement of 
freedom and humanity, whatever may have been its 
occasional errors. 

"We have established our power as a people, developed 
the natural resources of our country, and demonstrated 
the ability of our government to resist foreign aggres- 
sion. One further duty remains — the vindication of its 
principles in reference to ourselves. Can a government, 
resting for its strength and support on the consent of the 
governed, so far maintain its power as to suppress in- 
hurreetion without weakening the safeguards to personal 
liberty ? Can popular elections fill the highest offices 
of the state, and insure that strength and stability to 
the government, that can vindicate its power in times of 
domestic insurrection, or open rebellion, like that, now 
shaking it to its foundations? 

Putting our trust in that power that alone can save us, 
invoking that arm that can alone be stretched forth for 
our deliverance, we bow our wills to the Divine teaching. 

What though at this hour clouds and darkness hang 
like a thick pall over our country, and in the excess of 
our marvellous prosperity, we are called for a time to 
self-abasement and trial, the race shall survive all 
shocks of civil strife and of foreign invasion, and rise 
superior to both ; this free government emerge into the 
full strength and measure of its giant proportions ; and 
" the gorgeous ensign of the Republic," known and 
honored throughout the earth, shall once more float, 
full and free, as in former days, over a united and 
prosperous people. 
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APPENDIX. 



NOTE A. 



To enabie those not familiar with the localities of Sabino, to understand 
the allusions made to them, a- map and a brief description are given. 

The' Sagadahoc river, so famous in the curly liistoiy of the country, is 
formed by the junction of (.wo large rivers, the Anebroscoggin arid the Ken- 
nebec, jit Morrvmcelmg Bay," twenty-fire miles from the set, from which 
jimc'lion the Sagadahoc is a deep estuary of very irregular width, often con- 
tracted into narrow limits, but tarrj'ing a large volume of water to the 

At its nioiil.li, between Stage island on the extern shore, and the lower 
end of the Peninsula of Sabine on the west, it is about a mile and a half in 
width. One mile above this, is its narrowest point, where the north-east 
point of the Sabino Peninsula projects fir out into tin; channel, nearly op- 
posite w'uieh point, only a few rods higher up the rii er, the lower end of a 
sharp rocky isle, tailed .bong Island, narrows the main cbannel to less than 
a third of a mile. There is no navigable passive on the easier;; side el' this 
island. This outermost nor til- eastern, poiul of the -vibrio Peninsula is the 
site of Fort Popham. It was occupied by a small fort in the war of 1812. 
Above this point opens out A ilk ins Cay. extending south-west for a mile or 
more, where formerly it. evidently connected with the ocean. Tn DeTiarrc'.s 
ciiart, made for the British government between 17ii4 and 1774, it is laid 
down as Hats, subject to the overflow of the tide, between this flay and the 
ocean. ,<U the present lime, there is enough of earth formed by action of 
the sea, to aiford a good road-bed, fro:; from overflow, connecting Sabino 
with the mainland. 

From Merrymcetiug Pay soutli to the ocean, there is a constant succes- 
sion of narrows, ibrmed by high, sharp, projecting poir.ts of roeb, alternat- 
ing into broad reaches or bays. A rea.eh of '.nur miles in front of the city 
of . Hath, varying from one ball' to a mile in width, having abundant depth of 
wafer, forms o:;e of the noblest landlocked harbors in ibc world, when the 
river barns, first east, at right angles, then again south, between hinh. rocky 
shores, with ureist depths of water. Nothing can bo more beautiful or pic- 
turesque than the sail between Metryrcel.iug Hay and the sea. 

As you descend towards the mouth of the river, the Island of Segum, a 
high, rounded, rocky ridge, rising one hundred and forty feci. above i l:c sea- 
leve!, stands directly in froid, apparently closing the mouth of the river, 
though three miles ilhlant from it. clolhcd wi.t.ii a native growth of ever- 
green to its summit. Above this, rises a first eiass lighthouse, holding in it:, 
spacious iron lantern a I'Vesncl lens of the largest sl/.o, seen for more than 
twenty uiiies ai sea, ami for a. very great distance from the high iands of the 
interior. 

The Peninsula of Sabino is the outer point of the mainland, on the right 

* Jlnriirifdn. See F;ch«r DrenilJerts' Jonricd of an Embassy from Canada Jo 
Now-Knghmd, ir. l's'A y.-,-.bl : .slo^l 'Vero a i.; 1 ;-. as', at ion oi'.lolin (i. f.hv.R. v g.li valmJih' 
■ ■■ '■ " ■' ■■■ - -**«- Kcv-Ymli Kbc.rciil Soriely, 1S.;,7. vol. i'i. Second 
"— ' iccupied from Cuahnoe (Augusta J to 
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43, 

orwest bank of the river, throe miles from Scguim It is very nearly an ir- 
regular i viii! gle iii shape, its -lio:'1:o^t Hue fraiiliug the Sagadahoc— the other 
two side-liiies formed, one by Adkins liny, ar.d 1.1 1 o other by the ocean. It 
rises into two rocky ridges, lying nearly east anil west, of each other, with 
a deep deprcs-iou running north and soiit.:: the bulk of the land, lying west of 
it, where it rises from two to three hundred fuel into two considerable peaks 
in a ridge running north and south. In the valley, or '.'arrow depression 
running north and south, the land is free from stones, and llio soil is made 
up chiefly of .sand. Toward its southern end there is a beautifully clear 
lake or pond oi' fresh water sui'ieient tor the wants of the Peninsula. The 
level of tikis lake is only a.hout thirty or i'orly .feet a hove the sen, ami is said 
at limes to be reached by the flashing spray v.hieh is dashed with pro- 
digious force al times upon this rooky shore. 

Near the shore of Adkins Hay is a spring of wafer Imlf aioile from the site 
of Fort Popham, near whirh, are remaps of ancient habitations ; and those 
who have explored the locnlilies profess liieir belief that the priueipal fori 
was in the " vicinity of this spring.'' Then; is an old gentleman sl.ili living:, 
more than ninety years of age, who was present at the celebration, who tes- 
tifies to the ploughing across a covered way between the ruins of an old fort 
and this spring- of water, in his early days. 

The whole Peninsula was oriiiiualk covered with a forest growth, and 
materials would have he en abundant for the budding of houses and a stock- 
ade fort. 

.As to flie probable site of their fuf, that me, -I dope- id upon the purpose of 
its eoiisl.rml.ion. If an Kuropenn foe, Spaniard or French, was dreadi d, the 
site of the present, fort would iiaf.ura.lly be chosen.. If, on the other hand, the 
enemy they feared was the Indian, they would tin Luridly soke' a spot conve- 
nient to fresh water, whore tliey could best guard the approach of the foe, 
coming across the neck, thai, alouc eonueeted the penlnsida h ith l.he maim 
'The site pointed cut as that of their fort, would, in that view of the ease, lie al: 
oii.ee determined on the soul-hern shore of ,\dkins Tiny, nea.r to tho nue.lt, 
in the vicinity of this spring. 

No one can fail to perceive ihe wonderful foresight of the men v.-ito selected 
t.liis spot for their pl.'uilnliom ria.sily approached at all times by water, 
capable oi' being defended at all points, those in possession of this pe'.iins-.ia 
hold C'.iiiiplei.e control of l.he eoiuil.vy rind the rivers above, one of the finest, 
agricultural districts hi Xew-.ICngland. .It was also toe finest river for tish 
on the coast. Wiii.ni the Pilgrims of Plymouth were considering the ques- 
tion of abandoning their home, from l.he poverty of the soil and the want of 
means of subsistence. Sir Ferdiuando (iore.es gave "hem a valuable tract of 
laud on the Kennebec in 1(120. at the thee he established their boundaries 
ai. Plymouth, which they fanned out to advantage, deriving [.hence, ami from 
the fisheries their chief menus of support. The facts stated by Father 
Dreuilictts, at the time of his visit, in JiJhiJ 1 and 1051, are of great historic 

interest. 

At the time of the celebration, the level floor or parade of the fort was 

occupied by the large assemblage of people. A platform facing east, over- 
looked ihe fort line l.he Sagadahoc river,- resting for it- background against 
the end of the. large shed occupied for dressing sto-.e. This platform was 
occupied by the dbtingubiicd gaosfs from abroad, the members of the His- 
torical Society, the Masonic fraternity, a.ud those faking part in the celebra- 
tion. The various steamers and barges in attendance, the United Slates 
revenue cutter, ami a large feet of smaller era ft, all gaily dressed in flags, 
lay at anchor in Adkins Bay. A strong tidal current swept past the fort, 
aide:! by a stiff north-west wind. The speaker's stand commanded a (out- 
plete view of all the localities alluded to. 
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Half a mill? from the fort, si, few rods north of the pond or take before 
spoken of, on .1 riil in rising fifty foot above the oc.can-lcyci, the large canvas 
Pav.kioti iv;;-. spread, -.trctrhine cast and wesl, looking like one vast cathedral 
in til':, distance, all its masts crowded with f.a.gs. At tho conclusion of the; 
services at tho fort, the company marched in procession to the Pavilion, 
when:, with refreshment 3 and speeches, the remainder of the day was oc- 
cupied. 

MOTE B. 

BICIABD SEYMOUR. 

At the Pavilion. afl.or a few introductory words, coni-cHing the sentiment 
proposed with the name of tho Chaplain of the Colony, Kisbop iimgo-s 
read tho following paper : 

Mr. President : Who was Richard Seymour? And wiry should he be 
remembered with honor ? 

Tho house of Seymour, the second anions the i'inpdish nobility, iLr-t rose 
to emi'icnce I liroo^h the elevaTio'; of Queen da no. llic daughter of Sir John 
Seymour, the iiivorito wife of. Merry the J'lighi.a, nod the mother of kdwa.'d 
tin; Sixl.Ii. Her broi.her. Sir Tidward Seymour, became Karl of Hertford, 
and in the minority of his rep how, Kins: k.iUvard, was created Duke of 
Somerset, and governed l.hc realm as Lord Protector, lie was twice mar- 
i-ied. and his second wife. Anne Stanhope, being a lady of hUxh descent, it 
was made a paid of his putor.t of rsobili'y, that. Ids lilies should first he in- 
herited i'.i the line of her children, and only in the eve fit of the failure of 
t.h;it line, should pass to his children l.y his first wife, Catherine filiol, and 
Ihoir descendants. Accordingly, the honors forfeited wdien "(.he Good 
Duke," as the Protector was called, perished on the soafibld, keing after- 
wards rc-torod, passed down in the younger line, till if expired ki A'gernon, 
lluke of Somerset, i:i 1750, when they revertcil to tho elder line, in which 
they continue till this day. 

In the mean time, tins elder branch had keen seated, ail along, at Berry ■■ 
Pomeroy, in Devonsliire, a lew miles from Totness, from Dartmouth, arid 
from the sea. The eidest son of the Protector, Sir didward, a Christian 
name which continued in the eldest sons for eight generations, died in Ken'.. 
This son, Sir Kdward. llie «]"iinlpoii of the Protector, was married in 1570, 
a.ud died in Kill), having lunl, according 1o one account., Jive sous ; accord- 
ing to another, three, besides Ib:tr daughters. The youngest son, according 
to both accounts, bore l.hc name of Richard, and this great-grandson of the 
Protector Somerset., was, 1 suppose, tho Pie'iard Seymour who was the 
Chaplain of the Popha.m Colony. The case is sustained as follows : 

There is no other person of the name known in genealogical history. 
Amongst sixty-nine .male descer.da.nts of the Protector, he is the only 
Richard. 

His age corresponds with tho chronology of the occasion. His father 
ha.ving married in 1570, the youngest of three or even of five sous might 
well have been horn within len years after, :.o as to have been, in 1007, a. 
young clergy man, _j;t-l. from the i'ldvcrsity. What more probable than llia.t. 
s.erh ;; vouug man sho'.dd bo at faciei! by ibis noble aikoulurc, us it hap- 
pened to be in the hands of his immediate friends ? 

His residence corresponds with the locality of the enterprise, ft was 
within Id'leeu or trimly miles of Plymouth, and amongst (hose gemlcnier, 
of Devonsliire, who oluelly foianed the company wdlh w'noiri this undertak- 
ing originated. Of the Plymouth company of 1ti20, Ids brother, Sir Edward 
Seymour, was one of the incorporated members. 
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This bringi; us to the most decisive eireumstanocs, which are not a little 
interesting in the light which they cast upon the history of the colony. A\ 
Darlington, elose by .Kerry J'omcroy. wa-. then, a^d still is, ihe seat of the 
old family of Champernoun, which " came in v. ith William the Conqueror.'' 
Praneis Champernoun, who came to Maine as one of the I "m i-i.-JiJo: S under 
the patent ol' Goi.-l.ts, nod settled til K liter y, was the nephew of Sir .Kor-li- 
uando (lor -res. Therefore, either Gorges himself, ov his sister, or his sister- 
in-law, must have married a C hamper noun. Gorges was Governor of Ply- 
mouth, and was the soul ol' ihe-e expeditions long after. 

The mother of Sir "Walter Raleigh was also a hamper noun ; ami ;is she 
was of eor;rse the mother also of his half- broth or, the gallant Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, it follows i-lnil, his son, Raleigh Gilbert, the admiral of this expedi- 
tion, was the grandson of a Champernoun, and had an aliiiiily with Corses 
through that family. 

Sir John Popham had several children, amongst whom was a daughter 
Eli/.aboth, who was married to Sir Richard Champernoun ; and thus there 
was affinity between the families of Gorges, Gilbert, and Popham through 
tlii» household at Partington. 

Hir .Kdward Seymour, the father of Richard Seymour, was married, as 
has been said, in UilS, and his wife was Elizabeth, "daughter or Sir Arthur 
Champernoun ; and thus the chain of relationship is complete between the 
families of Gorges, Raleigh, Gilbert, Popham and Seymour. 

Richard Seymour, therefore, the son of Edward Seymour, was related to 
Gorges, the projector of the colony, to Popham, its patron, to Popham. lis 
President, runl to Gilbert, its admiral, all through the common link of the 
family f.l* ids mother. "When they sought a Chaplain, they found one in 
Richard Seymour ; and no other Richard Seymour is known except this 
relative of [heirs. May we not regard the identity as, I will not say demon- 
strated, but fairly established, to the extent of a reasonable conviction ? 
- The connection between the families of Seymour and Popham ceased not 
ivilh thai generation. Sir John Popham, though Weld net on, in Sr.merset- 
shire, was his birth-plaee and burial-] ilnce. purchased from the family (if 
Ibircll, to which the grandmother of the Protect' a* belonged, tho seat of 
Litileeole, in Wiltshire, on the borders of llcrlishire. and here resided his 
dcsi.vmlauts. Sir IMward Seymniir, pa.[e!-iiopbeu- of bieoard Seymour, 
married Lelil.ia Popham, daunbler of f'raneis ?*« ji jliitm, Ksq., of Lbtleeole, 
a.nd had a son named Popham Seymour; and the next Sir I'Mward, his 
eldest son, married another Letitia* daughter of Sir Frauds Popham, also 
of Littlceotc. This hereditary friendship accords with the association on 
this spot. 

But Richard Seymour has his honor, this day, not from his memorable 
descent, but, from the place assigned him by the Providence which presided 
over the destinies of tin's now Christian land. He was not the first !>gl:sh 
clergyman who ever preached the Gospe! or celebrated the Holy Commun- 
ion in_\orth-America; that honor fell to Wolf all, in 157S, on the shores of 
Newfoundland or Labrador. He was not the first Cnglish clergyman in the 
foiled Stales; for Hunt had already begun bis pastoral ofliee on tbobmibs 
of the James. He was not even the lirst Chris! ian leacher within the limits 
of.Maibe ; for L'Escarbot, a Hugueuof, had instructed his Prcnch associates 
in 1604', on an island' in the St. Croix. 

But Seymour was the first preacher of the Gospel in the English tongue, 
within the borders of .Ncw-.Kn gland, and of the free, loyal and nurevolte.l 
portion of the.se United States. Had be inherited all the honors of his 
almost royal great -grands ire, they would have given him a far less noble 
place than this, in the history of mankind. 
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Before the Mayflower's lonely ami 
Our northern billoWB spanned, 

And left on Plymouth's ice-bound rock 
A sad-eyed pilgrim band ; 

Ere scarce Virginia's forest proud 
The earliest woodman hewed, 

Or gray Powhatan's wondering eyes 
The pale-browed strangers viewed ; 

The noble Popham's fearless prow 

Jfeiiycii iukuiitiicou- r!c-i;il ; 
He east upon Noiv-^^irliimVo i;u;iit 
The first "colonial seed ; 

And bade the holy dews of prayer 

Baptize a heathen sod ; 
And 'mid the groves a church arose 

Unto the Christian's God. 

And hero, on green Sabino's marge, 

lie closed his mortal trust, 
And gave this savage-peopled world 

Jr.; llrtl- rich Saxon dust. 



e took his latest si 



A lofty fort, to men unborn, 

In thunder speak bis name, 
And Maine, amid her thousand hills, 
New-England's founder claim. L. H. Sigoubkkv, 

Hartford, Or., Sept. 3, 1862. 



LJii BIETJK DE CHAMPLAIN. 

Onward o'er waters which no keel had trod, 

Ho plummet sounded in their depths below, 
i"o -licit ving anchor grappled to the sod 

Where flowers of ocean in seclusion glow ; 
From isle to isle, from coast to coast he prest 

"With patient zeal and chivalry sublime, 
Folding o'er Terra Incognita's breast 

The lilied vassalage of Gallia's clime. 
Though Henry of Navarro's profound mistake 

Montcalm must. o.x[i::itu iinrl f'rimce regret ; 
Yet yonder tranquil and heaven-mi ri'.jivil I site, 

Like diamond in a marge of emerald set, 
Bears on its freshening wave, from shore to shore, 
The baptism of his name till time shall be no more. 
Hartford, Ct., Oct. 1, 1862. L. Huntley Sigocrney. 
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SIR IPEKDINANDO GORGES. 

Not 'mid Ambition';-! sterner sons, inspireii v."it:i costless rage, 
Whose wreaths of lauiel iNuu nii.'i Mood the snow of History's page, 
Nor 'mid those sordid hordes who wrap their souls in cloih of gold, 

-A iid smother ovory generous aim i:i that Leoeoon fold; 
i.'.iLl with the. men w'ami ago on age (..ompinc.e^.ly ; : i::'.li view 
Unostentatious in their ooinsc, and like the pole-star true, 
Win) nobly p'r.n, n:i;"l bolcily ah] the "'clfiire of their race — 
Sir iFerdinando Gorges' name shall End an honored place. 

On the new Western Continent, bin earnes" eye was bent, 

Nor rising elomi, cor roiling t-ro'-Mi < ■ I.i.—l.: 1 1 ;-i--:l iii- lingo intent ; 

Though lialeigh, that ehivalroos tibial. \::.:::,a the scaffold bled, 

And many an une\~.n aled 1 '■ ■ ■: . uproared lb.: hydra head. ; 

'1 ho-gk adverse Ciii-ii.iio c.luiJ. and loa; his (lowing coffers drained, 

And moimrchs vaeiilah il s'liv, arai pas] in n cms complained; 

Yet with a persevering *eal i liar, no defeat impaired, 

Wiicu other.- fake;!, ho onward pro-seo— where others shrank, he dared. 

■['.■.oil eo'.onh'.bg =:i,i;!S wont dewr bcneu.ii iin.: eT:gnl1h:g ti.i.in, 

Or on their cargoes iiereely fed tin- pira.tc power ol Spain, 

And homeward fio:n their mile ala'aios the betHed planters steer, 

Discouraged al Ike ]i;ird.-!Ji;i:;. dho i.init i'e* i he pioneer ; 

The wily Aborigines" his pron'orcd kindness grieved, 

Anil the great iiasl.sku iiim.se If all l.'lHsi.ino trust deceived : 

Still as the beacon rises brave o'er desolation's flood 

,Sk Fercibaiid.. lioravs., firm in faith's endurance stood. 

Ho ne'er beheld New din gland's faee tiiar vrolrc sueh life-long toil, 
Nor traversed with e\p'.oring fool his own manorial soil, 
Nor gazed upon those cre.-ii-ii liills where misty shadows glide, 
Nor heard her lh iinr.e ring rivers rush to swell oid ocean's tide, 
Nor like the. seer on I'isgah's e'.iiV one distant glance enjoyed 
Of those delightful vaie.s tknt oft hisuigkiiy dreams ei _" 
Yet still wilh deep iiuiiickir.g r.lnv.-.i.dit ami fare's graph.io 
He bore her strongly-featured sxcucs depict;: tea on hi- hen it. 

She gave Mm no memorial stone 'mid all her mountains hoar, 

Nor bade OJ:.e islel sneak his namo niong her soui-.iih:g si. ore, 
\o" sharped a single mirrored lake kial o'er iier fturlace .spread 
To keep his image on its wave '.ill gratitude was dead: 
The. woodman in tin: forest hows, ihe kingly mast to rear, 
And forth tlie fearless vessel goes to earth's remotest sphere ; 
But who of all the mariners upon the watery plain 
Gives prnise to that i.nsv en ing ki.i:. hi, n ho loieci ihe inks of Ysme J 
Hatmeohd, Or., Not. 5, 1862. L. H. S. 

* Some native Indians being brought to England, wr-e i;i> -r:.y n-.-AnZ by Sir Ferdinando Gor( 

hull ■ rl ■ i i. I ■■;■ i I an i . , on ii. ; mi u em- ! .' .:. 

jf a aiirir- of jroM in that virion. 

;] tiaviai- Ijiiki titttil ictf ::■ tit , .n-t ' I \(:u Kurhva 'o .-!■■ I'tr. r,:.;i:: «: r~es ar ' * 



l"n:l : r ;ioin. laaaiTiii, l':|.ia..ii -.i-.l i'. il, ra.il v.l i : a it anvnoaclie^ hip native islam] ]<-n.;:i- i in'- 1!i 
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NOTE D. 

ESTIMATED TEKKITOEY AND POPULATION OP THE GLOBE, 



Asia, 

Africa,.... 

AmcriiM, .. 

(jL'.Mllii::-.,. . 



.. 8,BOi'J,000 275,01 

. .16,800,000 ' ...720,01 

. .1.1,-TOO,000 100,01 

.. 1(1,000,1.11)0 10,01 



ENGLISH SPEAKING OB ENGLISH GOVEBNED. 

Square miles. Inhabitants. 

United States of America,. 3,250,000 81,446,080 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, . . 123,586 39,834,788 

British Colonies and Dependencies, 8,12*,528 189,610,665 



BBITISH TEBBITOBY AND POPULATION IN 1861. 





™i. 


„™. 


CODMTBnS. 


£"£ 


„„. 


Europe. 

England, 

Wales, 

Scotland,. .............. 

Ireland, 

Channel Islands : 

Guernsey, with adjacent 
tOannr,'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." 

Army7iSavj,'and Sailors', 


60,025 

Bl,S2i 

1)2,0.1 ; 

ass 


i.n ,:■ 

!>ii;<ii* 

: '\- 1..-. 
'sss 


Native States su'boiilinate 

British India 

Ceylon, 

Total in Asia,. 

Gambia, .' 

Sierra Leone, 

Gold Coast, 


215 
BtfiH 


03,149 

:■,-:■ i.'-n 


24,1I)C 


l.iu.!K7J-':i! 

i,meaa 

' 1.1153 

75,r>.i;i 

80,000 


(IjViO 

SB.0W 

ILyJ'.K 

SOI 




United Kingdom, 

Heligoland,.... °. 


112 ,:>m 
a 


17,150 

l.:.-,.'_>7- 


M7,i:-:;i> 


Total in Europe 


'22.1 ,f iS' 
13: .--■=■! 

•i ,:■>■! ) 


40 ,f 33.^7 
— i/:7.-v: 
ii.;:ii'>i:: 
:;.i.ii:.,-..IM;i 
J ■ i , i = : . ■ : T i ■ 

■ |l;.:.<-i~.i: : i: 

r,7'.'Lir;i- 

115,481 

00,693 
1B,10B 


BaycbBUM,'.'.'.'."::.":::: 

Total in Africa, 

Ocean! ca. 

Victoria, '.'.'.'.'.'. 

BouUi-Australia 

Western Australia, ..... 

Queensland,,.'... 

Norlb-Australla 


12l|068 


Punjab, ."..". 

As-SiuleJ States, 

Outie, 

Basfn Straits Bettlein'ts i 


iso,sie 

35i),1Sr 
Pii,!iii 

160,161 

0W,71i 


M4.U77 
1)7,!I67 

fi;°s7 


Malacca and NanJng, . 


2,0^,7^ 


l,iHii>,123 
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BRITISH TERRITORY" AND POPULATION IN 1861.— Contiiraod. 



eOCNTSDts. 


££ 


_™. 


__. 


irt 


,™™ 


Tasmania.. 

New-Zealand 

Auckland Island" '.'.'.'.'.'. '. 
Feejee Islands,, 


ec!ooi 

1! 
8,0* 


liSi'lTI 
GOO 

la a, sou 


St. Vincent, 

Tobago 

St.I.Uo!a, 

St Christopher, '. 


IK 

29f 

101 
& 


1*]86S 

~o>n 

a:j,17T 


Total in Oceanica, . . . 
America. 

Hudson Bay Co.'s Ter. . . 
Labrador, 

Canada West, 

Canada East, 

New-Brunswick, 

Nova Scotia, etc., 

Prince Edward, 

Bermuda Islands, 

Balize, (Honduras,) 


8,107,4* 

12,706 

■j!;T.'ir.i 

i , i .:;,,;. 1 „ 
17D.CDI 
1.1 ;.*.::. 
S'l.i.ii ,1i 
ST.Til- 
1,-.7H 

a; i Ji- 
ll 

13,300 


i,4.IS,i7* 

25,000 

* l,'>M 
71, (HID 

1,898,091 

'282,047 

Sl)*48 
15;, STiS 

li^SOO 


g^Dia...... :::::::::: 

Anguilla^. 

West-Indies, 

Guayana: 
Esseuutbo, ............ 

Berblcs, 

Falkland Wands, 

South- America,...,.. 

Total In America,. . . . 
European,. - , • 

Dorado,' '.'.*. '.'.'.'.*.'. '.'."'.'. 
American, 


■;,r;r,ii 

1,707 


ISjUi; 


089 


102,207 


■iaS.i!ii4 


North-America,. 

Bahama Islands,. .... 

Turn's M. and tteCaicoa 

Cayman Islands.......... 

Trinidad, 

Grenada, .".'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


3,260,944 
6,0* 


»,--.SjB,STl 

'mm 
'i>'o 
It5i,ai>l 


1 23 ,'>>■ 
1,,U-',ii' 

3,107,1*1 
::,:il-- : V/l T 


4,556,S50 

182)298,841 

■|.-ii'.-!::ii 


8,247,034 


213,945,453 



The oldest of the present Colonies of Great Britain is Newfom idland, 
obtained by settlement in :608; Bermuda was obtained in 1609; St 
('liTisK.pher, in 1623; Barbadoes, in 1625; Nevis, in 1G28; Bahamas, in 
HUM; Gambia, in 1031; and Ant.^na, in 1632, There are fifty distinct 
colonial governments over the British possessions. 



NOTE E. 

Prom tue H. T. Christian Time 
THE POPHAM CELEBRATION. 



Among the pleasing incidents not remotely connected with the meeting 
of the General Convention, was the gathering of a number of the members 
of that body, both clerical and lay, oT a.ckv.f.iwleile:eil inir-rcsl. in historical 
uursmlJ, .i,t the October meeting of the New- York ilisiorieal rioeiely, tu 
notice appropriately tin; late celebration of the Popliam settlement at the 
mouth of the Kennebec. Imitations were extended by the courtly and 
accomplished President of the New-York Historical Society, the Hen. Lu- 
ther Bradish, in behalf of the Society, to a number of the Bishops, to the 
delegation from the Diocese of Mai::i.\ iuh'L i'i fcveral prom hi tint members of 
the Maino and Massachusetts Historical Societies at thai lime in New-York, 
to he pvisoiitou this interesting occasion. The invitation was very generally 
responded to; and, among others, the Rev. James Craik, D.D., of Ken- 
tuekv, Pre -ide.nl. of the iloiiie of Clerical ami hay Deputies; the Hon. R. 
C. "Winthrop, President of the Massachusetts Historical Society; Prof. 
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Shattuck, of llosi.ou; the liev. Dr. Edson, of Lowell; the ITon. John A. 

Poor, and t.h(: Rev. William SI.(!V(;nS f'crry, of Portland, members of the 
Maine Historical Society, were received by a la:.';re and brilliant assembly, 
consisting of prominent historical and literary characters of New- York and 
vicinity, in the elegant hull of Ihc Society, on Second Avenue. 

After the paper of the evening was read, the Hon. Luther Bradish, Pres- 
ident of the Society, said, that in reporting upon the miscellaneous b'.i-hess 
of the MocEety, it was his pleasing duty to refer to an interesting event. thai 
bid taken place during l lie vacation the celebration in Maine of the found- 
ing of the English race in the New World. Tn many particulars, this cele- 
bration was one of the most memorable 1 suece-slul historical commem- 
orations thai had yet. taken place. Un the Peninsula nf Siibino, at the 
mouth of the ancient Sagadahoc, the modem Kennebec river, in the State 
of Maim:, the two hundred end I'u'lv-liflh anniversary of the founding of (he 
!:rst Kcrdish colony on the shores Of New-England was celebrated, on the 
fliitli of August, I sec!, at- which, after the use of the old words of prayer ami 
praise of the English Praycr-.lioo'i of that, time, an eloquent and appropriate 
eraiiou. with speeches, was delivered, and other proceedings took place, ;i.t 
the erection of a. monumental stone in the walls of Fori Popham. The 
New- York Historical Society, through its President, was honored with an 
invitation to participate in that celebration. Absence from home prevented 
his receiving the invitation in time to be present, had his health permitted, 
lie had replied in what lie trusted were appropriate terms. He was glad to 
know that other members of tins Society had responded Cor on:* oily and 
State, tie regretted that we had not been able to do i'uli justice to our 
sense of obligation to our sister Society in Maine. He trusted the Society 
would in some form take notice of it in an appropriate manner. 

The Hon. George Folsom, a son of Maine, and well known as the learned 
historian of one of Maine's cradle homes of civilization and Episcopacy, 
rose, and said he fully sympathized in all that had fallen from the Presi- 
dent ; he regretted that absence in Canada, with his fluid ly, prevented bis 
acceptance, in person, of the honor done him hy an invitation. He asked 
leave to introduce the Ihlccwug resolution: 

•'■ He-salved, That the New-York Historical Society has observed with 
pleasure Ihe elforfs of.' Ihe Historical Society of Maine lo perpetuate ihe 
earliest history of their State, by associating hnpnn.am hi-tone events with 
this groat works of national defence of the Tinlted Stales ( hivcrmmmL ; that, 
they acknowledge with satisfaction the courtesy o\-tcmh;d by the Historic;:! 
Society and citizens of Maine, inviting the Society and its officers to parti- 
cipate in Die commemorative celebration of the founding of the lirsi. colony 
oh the shores of New- Engl and, on the two hundred and fifty-fifth anniver- 
sary of thai event, on the i^'th of August, lfsji:!, at which time a memorial 
stone was placed in the walls of Fort Popham commemorating the estab- 
lishment of the first Protestant civil government en the shores of New- 
Iviglami ; thai lids Society cordially approves the act of its President, in 
his replv to the invitation to [iarl.ieioa.le in that celebration, and tile good- 
will therein expressed; that all such efforts lo preserve and illustrate the 
history of our race in the new world arc worthy of general notice." 

Tin" lion. J. Kojueyn Brodhead said he seconded the resolution with great 
pleasure, lie was pleased further to learn that several members of the 
Maine Historical Society bad honored our meeting lie their presence this 
evening, as bad the President of the. ITi-lorical Society of Massachu-eits. 
Among others from ALihio, Ihe orator of the l.'opham Celebration, the Hon. 
Mr. I.'ooi-. was present, and be trusted Ibis resolution would be adopted 
and thai 'Mr. Poor would be called on to favor us with some reply thereto. 

The resolution was unanimously adiptod, Jn reply to a call from the 
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President, MT. Por: taiil his associates of the Maine Historical Society ami 
filKoi- friends from Maims present, with hhn.r-eif, felt pcr-on^lly com: dim en too 
l.y the action liurc taken, in reference to tin.' I'opham Celebration. He rose 
'Villi, ii. feeling of ouihaM'assment. to i-t-1 lii-M thanks fir this cordial aval un- 
looked for compliment. Tic doubted not that the Historical Society oi' 
Maine would, in its own befitting manner, velum appropriate r.cktiOM ledg- 
monts for this generous courtesy on the part of the New- York Historical 
Society. 

The Pophaui Celebration, so enuT'-oousiy abuded to. had already borre 
fruits, in awakened attention to the study of (Vie early history of the coun- 
try, and we are largely indebted to eminent historical minds of New-York 
for much of the iutcrer-t already attached : o if. Toe fact so happily alluded 
to by your own historian, Mr. P.rodhead, the political connection between 
Xow-York and Maine node:' t:\c charter of Charles VI., in his most interest- 
ing and appropriate rcp'y to the invitation in speak for the <;/•£<! I iiKlroj.vU.* 
,■.■'.'.■■'■■, .A',,,; World, cannot fail to exiiil.e a feeling oi' mutual sympathy, at 
lids day. with the more recent, but increasing commercial intimacy of the 
two St.'i.tes. It is certainly refreshing to revive and recall, (or this Lricf 
hour, till! kindly intercourse of oilier days. If is a fact, almost lorgol.icu, 
even by the active men of this time, that much the largest portion of Maine 
was at one time under the same government as tlint, of Now -York, and thai 
(ivies Goddard, the renowned reprcsenialive from i'n-inqiivK sat in the 
1. egMa f.ure of New-York in 1 li-S-t, chosen by the free-holders of the county 
of Corr.wsll. io ancient Sagadahoc. Tins' letter of Mr. lirodhead, already 
; ■ i j ■ . ! i - i : . 1 1 io the Maine papers, will he preserved in our memorial volume 
as one of the choicest of the many interesting contributions to its pago-s 
The courteous and appropriate letier-of your President is already published 
in the papers of Maine. 

One from the Hon, Mr. Bancroft, the most eminent, of li\mg American 
historians, and another from, one of .Maine's honored soti.s, Mr. JMsom, are 
promised for this volume. Mr. Folsom's invaluable labors in bringing to 
lie;ht and preserving the earliest history of bis native State, have been pub- 
licly acknowledged by formal resohdions ol' the Maine Historical Society. 

JS'ew-York, therefore, will have a foremost position, if not, in fact, the 
post of honor, in the records of thai commemorative festival. 

That celebration was well calculated to attract attention, for in its pur- 
pose it appeals ui. once to the sympathy of all who speak the tihgllsn lan- 
guage, or share in any proper measure a feeling of pride lit the achievements 
of our race, it hud for if.S object: the due observance of the groat tact, the 
planting of our i~n:« in North- Ameriea, with foe language, literature, bws, 
ari'l religion of 'England, an event, if rightly comprehended in its relations 
and coo sequences, of as much imporianoc as any one that has laken place 
since the establishment of the Unman Empire. 

Bight years before the Ley den Church had been gathered in Holland, 
under the charge of the pious Kobinsmi, twenty years before they set foot 
on j.'lyiooul.h sands, the purpose of " planting colonies in the north west of 
Norill America" had been set forth in a paper on tile in the liril.ish ,Siaie 
Paper Ofiico. More than thirteen years prior to the voyage of the May 
[Tower, the title of Old England to' New Kuglaml had been secured by a 
formal act of possession and occupation at the mouth of the Sagadahoc :■;/ 
Governor I'opham' s colony.* No Frenchman ever set foot on the Atlantic 

* The Seven Articles of 1.1m 7.(:ulr-:i Meek, shincl bv Ttobbisoit tr.d Bvcw.it.er, sent 

',.: Kb -■ .1 - bicbie their i.e.--': ni''' (roei lbiib.ee, -ielli'viiiL' died :■,:'.'. »s-ieiC 0> Ibe 

;uLUiernv, ; ft!ie Knaiisli ("liuicli, form astdtme i-anlnel t.i tiieir suo-si.ne-et pri-ten- 
,-ijii". muler t-Lo imrTuice <>< sue!: men us Itraillunl anil Winston-. Si:e I'ooi s \ no 
dioation of Gorges, p. las, for tins remiwb.iblp ■.le.r.-.-anent in MI. . 
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shore, claimim: til let west of the Kennebec, after the planting of Popham's 
colony in 1607. ' 

The Colonial Km [lire of Great Britain, Ibe wonder of this age, bail its roo:. 
in the charter of April tenth, .1 feel, ami its dcvi h'pmcnt in the Xv'J'-l'iida".; 
charter of i liii'J, both granled on [he petitions of Sir Fcrdinando Gorges. The 
great idea of a strong central government, having c\ tended dominions in 
distatii lands, divided into separate provinces, communities, fun! stiit.es, 
each onjoyhig e:"iual and just iaws. Suited to 'he Ideal wants of each, fully 
iieve:t|>i:d in a.ol.ion under the rule of Cromwell, original.ed in an earlier day. 
.'mil in the mind of him who secured those evciit charters, and niaiui.alucu 
{hem till tin; soil of ihe M'.:w ^V""c:e-1(» was planted with our race, where it ban 
gradually advanced toward universal dominion. 

The failure of Hir Humphrey Gllbcr:, of .Sir Waller Raleigh, and of Sir 
hiclnual GrcnviUe to comprehend ihe geographical and commercial lav. s 
l.haf control (he destiu)" of races and of empire--, impost-d on Sir f'erdu ;i ::i J i ■ 
Gorges, or rathe!' left to him, the task, of oeenjiyine; the continrnl. of North- 
America, from the fovtieih io ihe Curly eighlli para [lei of north lal.H.ude, in 
which limits, in .Spite of individual jealousy and parliamentary injustice, lie 
aehieved the great work, of Laiglish colonization in .A.iu erica. To their zeal 
against monopolies, in 1 GB'l and I \>2:>, Ihe Commons of England declared 
'■ /■■Vii.'."/ w of mora w.hna Ik-nvi, p!";ni/>-tkrns in Ai/wied-," and would have 
aiianil'iiied the continent to the French hut for ihe pcri.imieily, loreriighl, 
and enlightened views of Gorges, and his favor with the King', from the pos- 
session of these great qualities. 

But the chief .signiheance of the i'upham Cvlebi-aiion, undoubtedly, is the 
introduction of a new principle in the naming of our forts, making ihcm 
servo the double purpose of r.ational deforce and of preserving the memory 
of the great events in our history. 

We have seen the national honor l at: 1 , i -died, ar.d the moral sense of the 
r.a'.ion shocked, by the bestowal of unworthy names — mimes of mere parti- 
San leaders — upon national vessels, forts, ami other public works. This 
form of coarse flattery panders to the lower tastes of men and destroys ihe 
independence of oilii.'.iul men, who are ina.de the reeipients of it. 

It was, therefore, with a feeling of relief ii) at Geii. I'otten was p' eased to 
accept the proposal of aiilvmg to the great work in Portland harbor the 
name of'l'orl Gorges, in honor of Sir Ferdinando Corses, the father of liing- 
lish colonization in America, and naming T.I i o new work at the mouth ofl.be 
Sagadahoc or Kennebec fori. Pophani, in a similar spirh, and we hope to 
see" this rule made universal. ' Especially do we look forward to the con- 
struction of a new fart, to guard the entrance to Portland harbor, to he 
named Fort Gnsnnki, and placed on the shore of Cape Elizabeth, the first 
point of the northern main of Xev.-lhigland, touched by that great he-gilm 
navigator, who has left on record the details of ills discovery of the New- 
England eoa.-t in 1CQ2. 

The iitness, of the policy proposed will be readily appreciated by all. men 
endowed wit'; any share of that quality we cu." the historic sense ; for all 
know that the reputation of no public man is .secure within the first hun- 
dred years after his death. Personal ambition, partisan motives, and nar- 
row views characterize the popular move'tcrns ofovcry aire — our Own as of 
.ill past ones and the value of no man's life can be justly measured in his 
' own time. We build monuments, we name towns, cities, and counties, for 
men that- a- future age will hold in disfavor. 'We almost execrate the memo- 
ry of men to-day, that a later l.ime shall honor. We rear in affected grand- 
eur an obelisk in devotion to the demon of war, tea:, tiie calmer reason of 
the coming centuries will demolish or condemn. We do homage to popular 
partisan leaders l.o-day, whose fleet' dues have '.mdormincd the foundations 
of our Government and brought upon us civil war. 
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Thanks to the good sense of the people of the Empire State, they have 

preserved the name, of their great navigator, Hudson, from any [n.^si h: u ty 
of forgetfulness or decay, by a iH\h-,t: it to the pviil. : j'nr of the- Muioitin'nn 
Unit must fori; v it bt-:i.r to this groat metropolis the treasures of an expand- 
ing commerce with the interior. 

Looking back to I he fir-i. dawtiim;s of America:: history, we are bt-jilnuing 
to discover the superior lustre of the great lights thai guided hither natal [.lie 
adventurous and heroic spirits of that grunt age. Under Uieir benignant 
glow we revisit the spots made snored by self-denying labors. We hope to 
strengthen our love of what is noble and heroic by an annual pilgrimage to 
(eat spot where, in prater arid fhilh, the (bum in lions of empire in the .Nr.y 
World were laid. 

As sod at mi? the history of Maim; with New-York, so appro] iriatcly done 
by Mr. Urodbend, may serve to increase your interest in our Stale, Maim: 
- so rich in historic interest, so full of legendary romance, so marked by 
the fascinations of its scenery ;* tho territory didmcd by the great Kurepcan 
powers, Spain, Holland, France, and England; the home of the earliest 
Kreiich settlers and of the first English colon;--ts ; the Xurumlie'ta of Mil- 
t on\s }'a-r«dix'i Zwfi, the Mmmlieen of Purchase's strange narration; "dis- 
covered by the English in JiiOi!, '3, '5, '6, 'T, '8, and '9 ;" the Js : CM-E,iiiUi.ud 
of John Smith in tiji-l., and of later times — obeys the law of historic as of 
commercial gravitation and gladly finds sympathy, " without reservation," 
in the great metropolis of the Western World. 

Maine, too, bthlds the ships ihat fill the docks of (he Tins! River and the 
Hudson. She lifts front her quarries the cranke columns thai form tin: 
ornaments and support of your ptiblic edifices, and the rich colonnades and 
solid Mails o!' the 'JVcasaty iv\teus'o:t a!. Washin^liiu, She needs, most of 
all, the pen of the historian and the pencil of the painter, to be made as 
familiar as household words in the private residences of the Filth Avenue 
and Madison Square, by means of landscapes that shall equal in beauty the 
richest scenery of the .Itliiiic- n.nd the Alps ; true to nature Iroru the sen- 
sljorcs, the valleys, ;uid the moiinliiins of Maine. With her summer retreats 
thus laid open, she shall annually attract pleasure tourists of other hinds 

Rejoicing in the success of your Society, and grateful for your generous 

eonriesy, I maybe allowed to close, a.s T began, by expressing - for our 
Society and its members, here present, the assurance of our burly I hanks. 

* " We, Amevi.-an-. r.eih clitte, 'jot'i the stir origin;: ri'i;:nlfice:iec--t:;!y. oil en snii- 
llaiiiy — and the rare Loveliness of viirlons districts (if eer own Continent, wendcr 
fori I 'across i.:".ft seas, *o seek, at avcid expense, andaoiid physical a:s; moiid diennii-s, 
scenery hi jbrelitti lends, whial) falls shall, .if tee at tract ions of much wo posfwss ut 
homo. Thus, l.ow few Lire- alive to :lic (dorio :t and . ;i-le.i heady of lie,;: 7.< 



and;', which, commcr.aiii::." with tie- i.i-ri'.:'-ri::-:i of Oascn Hey, term in ales Willi the 
pvecraitoes. scnl-frcq-.tonlcd shores of (Irand-Ucneii. nr i.iie entrance of the Bay of 
Fundy. Ol'all tin- Areliipe.iiU'-i-s fun./ at the joel, described by toe l.lstcriar,, and 
depleted' by t'se painter, there is inir.o which ear exceed, in its ai-.ie;i of charms, 
rJv.Mj i-.vo hiio-iri:;! rmh-s et inteiaoiiicliiii.' la'id and Oi'eee, lehere, lost- In es- 1: ether', 
eaibtiicc, the sea seems in love with the land, and the sin in; wirli tho foam-frosted 
waves !■' — Genual J. I [aid's J'.- {ijd ■;/■'$ Dutch in Maine, p. 44. 
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